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About Research for Action 

Research for Action (RFA) is a Philadelphia-based nonprofit organization. We seek to use research 
as the basis for the improvement of educational opportunities and outcomes for traditionally 
underserved students. Our work is designed to strengthen public schools and postsecondary 
institutions; provide research-based recommendations to policymakers, practitioners and the public 
at the local, state and national levels; and enrich the civic and community dialogue about public 
education. For more information, please visit our website at www.researchforaction.org. 
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Overview 

In April 2009, Superintendent Arlene Ackerman announced her reform plan for the School District 
of Philadelphia (the District) — Imagine 2014. Among other major initiatives, Imagine 2014 laid the 
groundwork for Philadelphia’s Renaissance Schools Initiative. The Renaissance Initiative, set to 
enter its second year in 2011-12, is an effort to dramatically change student outcomes in the 
District’s lowest performing schools. This document summarizes key findings from RFA’s research 
conducted between March 2010 and January 2011 on start up and early implementation of the 
initiative. 

Data Collection 

The report is based on the following data in Figure 1; 
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Figure 1. Data Collection 



Start Up I Early Implamantation 

March- August 2D1 a I September 2010 -January 2011 

Qualitative Data 



Interviews 



7 sdwal pfinicipal$/3s$lstaiit priudpats 


26 sdiDol principals/assi^ant principals 


13SACcb3lrstPdmemb«f5 


32ottier school leaders 


7 C«irtral Office Staff 


13 3AiCcliairs 


6 charter- managed scIhkiI leaders 


1 Central Office stiff 


fiMai: 33 Inlenriew respondents 


loial: 76 Interview respondents 



Teacher Fecus Groups 



14 tBacher focus groups 
11 retuTTijnetegch&r focus groups 
IMal: 86 leachors 



7 SAC meetings and trainings 
6 Protniso Academy data re^ew msetings 
2 Pfornise Academy orjeirlalKni sessions 
folah ISoPservatrons 



fHiservatlons 

ISscPuol tours 
33 classroom otissfvatKms 
1 sctHiol professional uevelopmerrt sessions 
l SAC me^ngs and troinings 
1 Promise Academy principals' meeting 
S6 observations 



Quantttattve Data 



RFA surveys ol 12 SAC chairs. 13 pnncifsis. and 86 teachers 

School-level data from the District and charter managers tor the 13 Renaissance Schools and the District s 100 other Empowerment schools on: 

- student enrollment and characteristic^ as of November 1 in 2008, 2009 and 2010 

- attendance, lateness, and suspensions in the first marking period of 2008. 2009 and 2010 

- teacher characten sties as of November 1 In 2008. 2009 and 2010 



Theory of Action 

The theory of action that undergirds the Renaissance Initiative focuses on three critical levers for 
change: creating a positive school cUmate, cultivating community ownership, and establishing 
effective leadership and staff. When these levers operate within a strong environment of 
accountability, the theory posits they will lead to a set of interim outcomes that will ultimately result 
in dramatic improvement in student achievement. 

Our research focused on documenting and analyzing efforts to establish the following aspects of the 
reform model and key findings from each brief are summarized here: 



• Student Enrollment and School CUmate; 

• School Advisory Councils; and 
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• School Leadership and Staffing 

We examined changes within individual schools, and also compared changes across the two 
Renaissance School models (Promise Academies and charter-managed schools). Each brief is 
designed to be a stand-alone document, but the most comprehensive portrait of the Renaissance 
School Initiative in its early stages can be arrived at by a careful review of all three. 

Findings on Early Implementation 
Student Enrollment and School Climate 

One of the early goals of the Renaissance Initiative was to dramatically improve the school cUmate, 
which refers to the intangible tone or feeling inside the school building. Findings in this brief 
examine student enrollment, climate-related interventions, and student attendance, lateness, and 
suspensions. 

Enrollment: 

• The 13 Renaissance schools remained neighborhood schools and served mostly African 
American, Latino, and low-income students. 

• Six of seven charter-managed schools saw an increase in student enrollment, while Promise 
Academies, on average, did not. 

• Charter-managed school leadership reported having difficulty preparing for their students 
due to challenges in accessing past data on their students. 

Climate-Related Interventions and Strategies: 

• Five schools (four charter, one Promise Academy) stood out for having school-wide systems 
for improving cUmate. Efforts to establish systems at the Promise Academies were affected 
by the late rollout of the ''Promise Academy Way.” 

• There were noticeable improvements in the physical appearance of all schools, as well as a 
messaging strategy that aimed to communicate consistent values, norms, and expectations. 

• AU schools had a significant number of non-teaching adults present in the building, which 
appeared to reduce discipline problems. 

• Strengthening school-parent-community ties was a goal and a challenge for most schools. 
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Attendance, Lateness and Suspensions: 

• During the first marking period, all but one school saw an increase in Average Daily 
Attendance (ADA), when compared to previous years and to other Empowerment Schools. 

• There was no significant change in lateness in the charter-managed schools from prior years, 
while on average the Promise Academies saw a noticeable increase. 

• Overall, there was significant variation in suspension rates among the charter-managed 
schools in particular, which suggests that these schools had different disciplinary policies. 

School Advisory Councils 

School Advisory Councils (SACs) were a central aspect of the Renaissance Initiative. They were 
designed to address the absence of parent and community engagement in recent reform efforts and 
to give parents and community a voice in their schools. Overall, a snapshot of the SACs in early 
winter 2011 showed that they could be characterized in three different ways: 

• Active SACs, which had a chair, a soUd core of members, and an actionable agenda. 

• SACs In Process, which had been slowed by instability, had a different perspective from the 
District on their purpose, and/ or had not yet moved forward with an agenda. 

• Suspended Development describes SACs whose activities had been disrupted by 
changeover and/ or had tensions between members and their principal or charter manager. 

These early developments were affected by several key areas: leadership and core membership, 
understanding of goals and roles, and access to resources. 

Leadership and Core Members: 

• SAC chairs frequently identified themselves as long-time members of a school’s community, 
and half of the chairs were a parent or guardian of a child in the school. 

• SAC chairs from both the Promise Academies and charter-managed schools used similar 
words to describe SAC members: ''energized,” "committed,” "enthusiastic,” "amazing,” 
"hopeful,” and "diHgent.” 

• Reaching the required 51% parent participation has been a particular challenge for some 
SACs. 
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• Almost every SAC chair reported a falling-off in membership in the fall, which created the 
need to recruit again, especially parents. 

Understanding of Goals and Roles: 

• Relations between principals and SACs, and SACs and charter managers, were generally 
positive. 

• Principals, SAC chairs, and District administrators had different perspectives on the role of 
SACs. Some principals doubted that SACs had the capacity to carry out their responsibilities, 
while SAC chairs saw themselves as critical players in supporting school improvement. 

• The District, especially with charter-managed schools, saw the SACs as their eyes and ears in 
the school. The role of the Promise Academy SACs, however, was less clear. 

Access to Resources: 

• Many SAC members believed they should have received a budget and resources, as well as 
additional training, to execute their responsibilities. 

• Support for the Promise Academy SACs was distributed among a number of school-based 
and central office staff. 

School Leadership and Staffing 

As part of the Renaissance Initiative, the district implemented a number of interventions designed to 
strengthen leadership, put in place committed teachers, and ensure that staff had the tools and 
supports needed to enhance instruction. This included bringing in new leadership, replacing at least 
50% of the existing staff and giving the principal the autonomy to hire new staff, as well as 
instituting systems for instructional improvement. 

School Leadership 

• New principals were put in place for 10 out of 13 Renaissance Schools, and many principals 
were relatively new to the principalship in general. 

• AU principals had a vision for turning around their respective schools. However, they 
differed in their ability to create a positive mission-oriented school culture, which 
contributed to variation in the level of teacher morale and buy-in across schools. 
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Teaching Staff: 

• Promise Academy principals and charter managers sought committed, energetic teachers, 
and expressed excitement about their staffs potential. 

• A compressed timeline made the teacher selection process challenging. By the time hiring 
efforts began, many current teachers had already sought new positions, leaving a large 
number of inexperienced teachers in the recruitment pool. 

• There were significant changes in the characteristics of teachers in the Renaissance schools 
from previous years and in comparison to similar schools (called Empowerment Schools) 
not in the Renaissance Initiative. 

o Full certification. The percentage of fully certified teachers in both the Promise 
Academies and Charter-managed schools was significantly lower than the percentage 
at the Empowerment Schools, and decreased from previous years, 
o No certification and intern certification. Charter-managed schools experienced a 
21% increase in the percentage of teachers who were not certified. Promise 
Academies did not employ any teachers lacking certification, but the percentage of 
teachers with intern or emergency certification rose markedly, 
o Experience level and age. Teachers in the Renaissance Schools were less 

experienced and younger than those in Empowerment Schools. The experience level 
and average age decreased from previous years, 
o Racial composition. Charter-managed schools had an increase in the percentage of 
white teachers, while Promise Academies had a decrease. There were no changes in 
racial composition in Empowerment Schools. 

• Staff in all schools cultivated strong collaborative relationships, though some teachers 
reported collaborating during structured time while others had to develop their own systems. 

• The presence of a significant number of new teachers was seen as a challenge by more 
experienced teachers. 

Instructional System: 

• Student achievement was frequently monitored across all schools through a benchmark 
assessment system; however, few schools reported using data to drive changes in practice. 
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• Most schools had prescribed curricula focused on reading and math; however, the amount 
of flexibility reported by teachers in curricular use varied across schools. 

• Despite the existence of processes for teacher evaluation across all schools, teachers in most 
schools reported that instructional feedback was rare and expectations were often changing. 

• All schools had systems of distributed leadership and common planning time for 
collaboration, but in the majority of schools, these structures were not consistently used to 
drive instructional improvement. 

Recommendations 

Student Enrollment and School Climate 

• The District should ensure all principals have early access to the school building and that 
student performance and special needs data are available well before the school year begins. 

• The District and charter managers should establish an early focus on establishing a school- 
wide system of behavioral support so that summer orientations give sufficient time to 
explicate both instructional and behavioral support systems. 

School Advisory Councils 

• More training and resources are needed for SAC chairs, principals and charter managers. 
These trainings should occur at school sites and be targeted based on need. 

• The Promise Academy SACs would benefit from a single source of Central Office support 
that is dedicated to making certain the SACs function well. 

• Conflict and tension should be anticipated, and the District should have in place 
mechanisms for working through differences before problems debilitate and/or delegitimize 
either the District or the SAC. 

School Leadership and Staffing 

• The District and charter managers should develop a strategy for meeting the needs of a 
teaching force that is significantly younger, less experienced, and alternatively certified. 

• The District and charter managers should establish clear performance expectations and 
provide consistent feedback. 
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• Principals should ensure that time is protected for professional development, to ensure that 
teachers can establish a strong professional culture focused on using data to drive 
improvements and spread effective practice. 

Future Research 

This research was conducted in the start-up months of Philadelphia’s Renaissance Schools Initiative. 
As such, the findings and recommendations focus on important lessons for mid-course correction 
with this initial cohort, and for the start-up of the next cohort of 18 Renaissance Schools. In these 
early months of the Renaissance Initiative, we found substantial variation among schools in their 
efforts to implement policies and practices in the key areas that we examined. This variation existed 
as much within the charter-managed and Promise Academy models as between them. 

We recommend that the District, as well as funders concerned with educational reform, invest in 
further research including: 

• A study of the effectiveness of the Renaissance Initiative in impacting student 
outcomes at Promise Academies, charter-managed schools, and other models used in future 
rounds of the initiative. 

• Research on the impact of the Renaissance Initiative on other schools and 
neighborhoods in the District that have not been selected for turnaround. 

• Continued examination of the relationship between charter management organizations 

(CMOs) and the District. The relationship is evolving as the District grants charter 
management organizations management of neighborhood schools, resulting in greater 
autonomy than other District-managed schools and greater monitoring and accountability 
than other charter schools. 
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Philadelphia's Renaissance Schools: 
Start Up and Early Implementation 



Introduction 

In April 2009, Superintendent Arlene Ackerman announced her reform plan for the School District 
of Philadelphia (the District) — Imagine 2014. Among other major initiatives, Imagine 2014 laid the 
groundwork for Philadelphia’s Renaissance Schools Initiative. The Renaissance Initiative, set to 
enter its second year in 2011-12, is an effort to change student outcomes in the District’s lowest 
performing schools. The design of the initiative reflects national trends and federal policies, which 
propose to transform chronically underperforming schools through turnaround efforts. Rather than 
making incremental changes, school turnaround reforms Uke the Renaissance Initiative intend to effect 
dramatic student improvement in just two to three years, by bringing in new leadership, 
reconstituting school staff, and increasing student supports and opportunities for learning.^ 

Building on the Past 

The Renaissance Initiative is the second wave of Philadelphia school reform in a decade to use 
external school managers as a remedy for low-performing schools. The first wave followed the 2001 
state takeover of the school district, when Philadelphia became the largest experiment in the use of 
private providers — largely educational management organizations (EMOs) —which ran 45 District 
schools, while 21 others underwent significant reforms designed and managed by the District. This 
first wave became known as Philadelphia’s diverse provider model. 

In developing the Renaissance Initiative, the District took into account lessons learned in the diverse 
provider model, a top-down reform which had elicited significant pubHc pushback and on average, 
received no academic gains beyond other District schools.^ In contrast, the Renaissance Initiative 



^ Herman, R., Dawson, P., Dee, T., Greene, J., Maynard, R., Redding, S., & Darwin, M. (2008). Turning around chronically low-performing schools: A. practice 
guide (NCEE #2008-4020). Washington, DC: National Center for Education Evaluation and Regional Assistance, Institute of Education Sciences, U.S. 
Department of Education. Retrieved from http:/ /ies.ed.gov/ncee/wwc/publications/practiceguides 

2 Privately managed schools saw no significant effects (positive or negative); District-managed “restructured” schools saw some effect in math. See: 
GiU, B., Zimmer, R., Christman,}., & Blanc, S. (2007). State takeover, school restructuring private management, and student achievement in Philadelphia. Santa 
Monica, CA: RAND Corporation. 
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was guided by recommendations from a citywide citizen advisory board, which helped to foster 
public buy-in. Similar to the first wave of reform, some of the schools identified for intervention 
would remain under District management, while others would be managed by external, private 
sector groups called turnaround teams. As opposed to the EMOs, these turnaround teams would be 
selected based on evidence of prior success and they would have contracts with the District granting 
them autonomy over personnel, budget, curriculum, and instruction, but would remain accountable 
to the District for student outcomes. And, as was the case with the EMO schools, these schools 
would remain neighborhood schools, admitting any student from within their catchment areas or 
feeder patterns without requiring an admissions process. Finally, in the Renaissance Initiative, 
parents and community would be integral to matching schools with external turnaround teams, 
providing input to school leadership, and monitoring implementation of educational programs and 
student achievement. 

The Renaissance Schools 

The District’s decision to institute a turnaround strategy in some of its lowest performing schools 
was made possible in January 2010 by a groundbreaking agreement with the teachers’ union. The 
new contract allowed for the revamping of school staffs in Renaissance schools, site selection of 
teachers, and an extension of the work day and year to allow for extended learning time. 

Additionally, increases in state and federal dollars increased the District budget and supported the 
Renaissance Initiative in its first year. In January 2010, the District identified 14 schools to open as 
Renaissance schools in the 2010-11 school year. None had made Adequate Yearly Progress (AYP) 
for the preceding five years, and ah had earned a score of 10 — the most unsatisfactory — on the 
District’s 2008-09 School Performance Index. By March 2010, six were designated ''Promise 
Academies,” and would be run by the District. School Advisory Councils (SACs), formed of parents, 
community members, and school staff, were then involved in a process that ultimately matched an 
additional seven schools with charter school managers, which functioned as external turnaround 
teams. The District postponed one school’s match for the following school year. See Figure 1 below 
for identification of the 13 Renaissance Schools. 
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Philadelphia's Renaissance Schools 
2010-11 
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Figure 1 Philadelphia’s 13 Renaissance Schools (2010>1 1) 



6 Promise Academies 

Managed by the School District of Philadelphia 



-University city High School 

- Vaux High School 

- Clemente Middle School 

• Ethel Allen Middle School 

- Dunbar Elementary School 

- Potter Thomas Elementary School 



7 Charter-Managed Schools 



Mastery Charter Schools 

- Harrity Dementary School 

• Mann Elementary School 

- Smedley Elementary School 

ASPIRA 

- Stetson Middle School 

Universal Companies 

• Blutord Elementary School 

- Daroft Elementary School 

Young Scholars 

• Douglass Elementary School 



Theory of Action 

Figure 2 presents the theory underlying the design of the Renaissance Initiative, as articulated in 
interviews we conducted of key stakeholders in the summer of 2010. As the diagram shows, 
establishing effective leadership and staff, creating a positive school climate, and cultivating 
community ownership within a broader context of accountability are considered key levers for 
change in the Renaissance schools. When these operate within a strong environment of 
accountability, the theory states, they wiU lead to a set of interim outcomes that will ultimately result 
in dramatic improvement in student achievement. 
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Figure 2. Theory of Action 
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This Study 

In June 2010, the Accountability Review Council, established in 2002 by the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania to monitor District reforms, commissioned Research for Action (RFA) to conduct a 
study of the start up and early implementation of the Renaissance Initiative. Guided by the theory of 
action that underlies the reform initiative, our research focused on documenting and analyzing 
efforts to establish the following aspects of the reform model: 



• Positive school climate; 

• Community ownership; and 

• Effective leadership and staff. 
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In examining these three critical aspects of the Renaissance Initiative, we examined changes within 
individual schools, and also compared changes across the two Renaissance School models (Promise 
Academies and charter-managed schools). 

Methodology 
Data Collection 

Our analysis was based on a range of quantitative and qualitative data collected during two main 
periods of implementation: start-up (March 2010-August 2010); and early implementation 
(September 2010-January 2011). A summary of the data collected in each of these two phases can be 
seen in Table 1. 
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Table 1 Data Sources 




ZG schoDl principals/assistant principals 

32 other schooi leaders 

13 SAC chairs 
5 Central Office staff 

ritat 76 interview respondents 

Teacher Focus Groups 

14 teacher focus groups 
11 retumins teacher focus groups 
Total: 86 teachers 

Observations 

13 school tours 

33 classroom observations 
7 school professional development sessions 
1 SAC meetings and trainings 
1 Promise Academy principals' meeting 
Mifc 66 observatians 

Documents & Media Coverage 

From the District's Centrai Office: School Quality Reviews, public communications, SAC handbook and train! ng/appiication mateials, SAC by- 
laws, documents from Promise Academy meetings, charter manager strategic plans 

From school principais: schedule of a typical scbooi day or week, communications sent borne, iistof schooi personnel, sample lesson plans 
and. curriculum guides, teacher evaluation guide/rubric, student and parent handbooks 

Media coverage: Etincation Week. Ptiiladetptiia Daily News, Ptiiladeipiiia Public Sctsoot Noteimok, Pbilaiielpliia InQuirec, Ptiiladelpliia IfMee, 
wmNmsPadio 



Quantitative Data 



E FA surveys of 12 SAC chairs, 13 principals, and 36 teachers 

cbdol- level data from the District and charter managers for the 13 Renaissance Schools and the District's 100 other Empowerment schools on: 
- student enrollment and characteristics as of Nevember 1 in 2008, 2009 and 2010 
- attendance, lateness, and suspensions in the first marking period of 2008. 200S and 2010 
- teacher charactelstics as of November 1 in 2008, 2009 and 2010 



7 SAC meetings and trainings 
6 Promise Academy data review meetings 
Z Promise Academy orientation sessions 
ItaUsISobscrvatiDns 



7 school pnnicipals/assistant principals 
13 SAC chairs and members 
7 Central Office staff 
6 charter- man aged school leaders 

lUifc 33 interview respondents 



Early Implementation 
September 201 0 - January 201 1 



Start Up 

March- August 2010 



VI 
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Data Analysis 

We utilized a series of standard analytic techniques to examine our data. 

1. Qualitative Analysis 

• Developed a framework for our analysis based on dimensions of school organization 
commonly identified in the existing literature on school improvement and school 
turnaround. 

• Used the framework and a close reading of field notes to identify common themes that 
emerged across the data, and then coded all observation notes and interview 
transcripts. 

• Used coded data to write analytic memos for each of the 13 Renaissance Schools. 

• Analyzed school memos for commonalities and variations that emerged across all 
schools and between the two models (Promise Academies and charter-managed 
schools). 

2. Quantitative Analysis 

• Ran descriptive analyses of responses to RFA surveys. 

• Compared means for charter-managed schools and Promise Academies with a 
comparison group of the District’s 100 other Empowerment schools, for student and 
teacher variables. 

• Calculated changes in student and teacher variables over the past three school years 
(2008-09, 2009-10, 2010-11). 

• For select teacher variables, ran one-way AN OVA and post-hoc tests to determine 
statistical significance in the variation between the 2010 means for the charter- 
managed schools. Promise Academies and Empowerment schools. 



Summary 

We have organized our findings in three briefs: 



• Student Enrollment and School CUmate; 



Vll 



School Advisory Councils; and 
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• School Leadership and Staffing. 

Each brief is designed to be a stand-alone document, but the most comprehensive portrait of the 
Renaissance Initiative in its early stages can be arrived at by a careful review of aU three. It is our 
hope that these briefs can help inform the District’s efforts to improve its schools, contribute to 
public awareness about the Renaissance Initiative, and point to important areas to follow as the 
Initiative continues to expand and evolve. 
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Student Enrollment and School Climate at Philadelphia's Renaissance 
Schools: Start Up and Early Implementation 

March 2011 



1. Introduction 

One of the early goals of the Renaissance Schools Initiative was to dramatically improve school 
climate, which refers to the intangible tone or feeUng inside a school building, or ''the quaUty and 
character of school life.”^ Researchers have commonly identified four areas as key components of a 
positive school cHmate: supportive relationships among teachers and students; sense of safety within 
the school; physical environment; and quality teaching and learning.^ 

Efforts to establish a positive school climate were a primary focus of principals, charter managers, 
and the District’s Promise Academy office in year one of the Renaissance Schools Initiative, and 
activities aimed at achieving this goal varied across the schools. 

This brief presents results from a larger research project conducted by Research for Action (RFA) 
for the Accountability Review Council that focuses on several aspects of the early stages of the 
Renaissance Schools Initiative (Renaissance Initiative) from March 2010 — January 2011: 

• School Advisory Councils; 

• Student Enrollment and School Climate; and 

• School Leadership and Staffing. 

Results for each of these topics are summarized in a research brief. An introductory chapter 
provides an overview of the larger research project, and a conclusion summarizes our 



^ Cohen, J., McCabe, E. M., Michelli, N. M., & Pickeral, T. (2009). School climate: Research, policy, practice, and teacher education. Teachers College 
Record, 111 (V), 180-213, page 182. 

2 These four areas are adapted from a synthesis of research developed by the Center for Social and Emotional Education. There is not yet widespread 
agreement on how school climate should be operationalized and validly assessed. See: Center for Social and Emotional Education (2010, January). 
School climate research summary. (School Climate Brief, Vol. 1, No. 1). New York: Author. 
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recommendations for the Renaissance Schools Initiative as a whole as it continues to be 
implemented and expanded.^ 

In the remainder of this brief, our findings are organized into the following sections: 

• Enrollment examines the schools’ status as neighborhood schools, and describes the 
students who attend them. 

• Climate-Related Interventions and Strategies focuses on schools’ efforts to: 

1) establish a sense of safety^ 

2) create a positive physical environment^ and 

3) nurture supportive relationships. 

• A section that examines Attendance, Lateness and Suspensions as indicators of school 
climate. 

Methodology 

Figure 1. Data collection 

This brief focuses on student enrollment and school climate, and is based on data collected in two 
rounds. Round one (June-August 2010) explored the early focus and activities of the Renaissance 
school leadership, and round two (September 2010-January 2011) focused on student enrollment and 
the implementation of interventions to improve climate in the first months of the school year. 

The qualitative data analyzed includes: 

• Interviews with the 10 central office staff, 4 charter managers, 15 SAC chairs or acting chairs, 

14 school principals (two from one school), and 32 other school leaders (e.g., assistant 
principals, instructional coaches, counselors, and parent ombudsmen). 

• 14 focus groups with new and returning teachers 

• 13 school visits (these included observations of classrooms, grade group meetings, and a 
school tour) 

• Review of student and staff handbooks. District’s 2010-11 Code of Student Conduct, other 
documents related to parent engagement or behavioral support 

The quantitative data analyzed includes: 

• RFA surveys of 12 SAC chairs, 13 principals, and 86 teachers 

• School-level data from the School District of Philadelphia (the District) and charter managers 
on student enrollment and characteristics, attendance, lateness, and suspensions. 



3 The full set of briefs can be found at http://www.researchforaction.org. 
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II. Enrollment 

In this section, we examine issues of enrollment in the Renaissance schools, the characteristics of 
their students, and the challenges created by these factors in some schools. 

1. The District and the four charter managers agreed that the charter-managed 
Renaissance schools would remain neighborhood schools with catchment areas. 

Most charter schools in Philadelphia enroll students from across the city through an application 
process and computerized lottery. In contrast, as a mandate of the Renaissance Initiative, the seven 
charter-managed schools were required to enroll any student from their catchment area in the 
neighborhood they served. One District official explained the charter schools’ new position in the 
District’s system of schools: 

These are not niche schools. Thejj are neighborhoods schools. That is hugely different for most of the 
charter operators. . . . This student lives in your neighborhood^ so you have to serve this student. You 
doTt get to throw this kid out at all under any circumstances. That has been tough. The charter 
management organisations come in with their own model: student behavior^ expectations of what 
parents should and should not do. They don’t get to pre-interview people [to make sure it is a good 
match]. 

2. Charter-managed school leadership reported having difficulty preparing for their 
students due to challenges in accessing past data on their students. 

Leadership and teachers at the charter-managed schools reported that having access to student 
records from past years would have helped them prepare for the academic and behavioral needs of 
their students. However, they had difficulty obtaining records from the District over the summer. 
''Had I known about the student population,” explained one instructional coach, "had I even had 
access to test scores and been able to do some analysis of data, had we really understood the levels 
of behavioral things that had been happening, we could have planned better.” 

3. Six of seven charter-managed schools saw an increase in student enrollment, while 
Promise Academies, on average, did not. 

As is evident in Figure 2, the average enrollment in charter-managed schools rose by 53 students 
between November 2009 and November 2010. All but one charter-managed school experienced 
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increased enrollment, and two grew by more than 100 students — increasing by 16.3% and 26.2% 
respectively. As a result, these schools were serving significant numbers of new students in the 2010- 
1 1 school year — as much as 43% of their student population. At least two charter-managed schools 
added new classes and new staff partway into the school year, while another school unexpectedly 
increased class sizes school-wide. 



In contrast, as Figure 2 also shows, the average enrollment decreased the 2009-10 and 2010- 

11 school years in Promise Academies and other Empowerment schools — by 18 and 17 students 
respectively."^ Several interview subjects suggested that the transition to a charter school attracted 
attention in the community that the Promise Academies did not generate in the same way. In 
addition, aU of the charter-managed schools underwent a process that involved parents and 
community members in matching their neighborhood school with an external manager, which may 
have led to increased awareness and enrollments in charter-managed schools. 



Figure 2 Average School Enrollment (No High Schools), 
as of November), 2010 




2008- 09 School Year 
(Delare Renaissance inlllauve) 

2009- 10 School Year 
(Delare Renaissance inlllauve) 

^ 2010-11 School Year 




N=7 Clianer- Managed, 4 Promise Academies, 71 Other Empowerment 
Source: School District of Philadelphia, Mastery Charter Schools, 
Universal Companies, ASPIRA, and Scholar Academies 



High schools were not inclucieci in this analysis because enrollment in high schools across the District (iecreaseci over the past two years, anci none 
were run by charter managers in the 2010-11 Renaissance Initiative. 
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4. The 13 Renaissance schools served mostly African American, Latino, and low-income 
students. The 6 Promise Academies served a comparatively high number of special 
education students. 

The characteristics of students served by the 13 Renaissance schools did not change significantly in 
2010-11, when compared with prior years. Figure 3 shows that, collectively, the Promise Academies 
served a higher percentage of Latino students (31%) than the charter-managed schools and other 
Empowerment Schools. The Promise Academies’ Latino students were concentrated in two schools 
located in neighborhoods with high Latino populations. Also, fewer than 2% of Renaissance 
students were White or Asian — noticeably fewer than the students in Empowerment Schools. 

As is evident in Figure 3, nearly one fourth of students in the Promise Academies were special 
education students, compared to 13% in charter-managed schools and 19% in the Empowerment 
Schools. The Promise Academies also served proportionately more ELL students, again 
concentrated in the two schools that served mostly Latino students. 



Figure 3 Student Characteristics, as of November 1 , 2010 





iean % Eligible for Free/ 
Reduced Price Lunch^ 


% African 
American 


% Latino 


% Asian 


% White 


%SPED 


%ELi 




Chart 0 r-Managed Schools I 


913% 


34 


13 


0.33 


0.38 


13 


6 




Promise Academies 


92.1% 


67 


31 


051 


0.87 


23 


12 


Other Empowerment Schools 


83.1% 


60 


23 


6 


9.5 


19 


10 


All District Schools 


79.3% 


58 


18 


1 


14 


14 


7 



Note: Because < 2 % of students were Native American or Other, these categories are not included. 

N= 4,3B7 charter school students [for racial categories N=4,222), 2,754 Promise Academ;^ student, 69,516 other Empowerment students 
Source: School District of Philadelphia, Mastery Charter Schools, Universal Companies, ASPIRA, and Scholar Academies 

* The District uses the “Yancey Index"' to measure free or reduced-price lunch eligibility at the school level. [N=7 Charter-Managed, G 
Promise Academies, 100 Other Empowerment) 



III. Climate-Related Interventions 

Improved school climate was reported in 11 of the 13 Renaissance schools. In many cases, those 
who were familiar with a school in past years perceived the improvements more positively than 
those who were new. One principal said, ''People who saw the school last year see a 180-degree 
change. I am floored because this [climate as it is] is not what we want. It can be better than this.” 
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This difference was supported by our survey data: When asked to rate their school’s climate, 
returning teachers, on average, gave higher ratings than new teachers, and SAC chairs, on average, 
gave higher ratings than both teachers and principals. 

Only two schools — both Promise Academies — received consistently negative reports on climate 
from various stakeholders. In other schools, we heard reports Uke this, from a returning teacher: 

There is no running around the hallways^ the fire hell does not go off. It would go off four times — if 
not more — a day last year. It goes off when we have mandatory fire drills. Kids are not roaming the 
halls ^ they^re not running around, we doTt have screaming and yelling, ifs overall calm. Teachers 
are calm, kids seem more calm. 

In half the schools where stakeholders reported improvements, leadership and teachers still 
described challenges in classroom management and overall cUmate. 

Below we outHne our findings about the Renaissance schools’ efforts to engineer a positive school 
climate in: 

• Nurturing supportive relationships among students, school staff, and parents; 

• Establishing a sense of safety; 

• Creating a positive physical environment. 

Nurturing Supportive Relationships 

Renaissance schools implemented a variety of interventions aimed at cultivating supportive 
relationships among students, staff, parents, and community. Figure 4 describes six common 
interventions that emerged in our data. Two of these — School Advisory Councils and an increased 
number non-teaching staff — were observed in all 13 schools. In addition, most schools provided 
students with enrichment activities and small learning environments, which encouraged relationship- 
building among adults and students at school. Most schools also made efforts to connect with 
parents and community through outreach activities and home contact. Below Figure 4, we highlight 
three findings related to particular interventions. 
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Figure 4 Interventions for Nurturing Supportive Relationships 




|ntervention 


jOescription 


Ichool Advisory Council tSACj 


The District mandated that each school havo a council composed of parents and community membors. 


Uditional supports for 
AAnts and families 


bhools omployecl an increased number of non-teaching statt who provided a variety of sorvicos, social and behavioral 
iupports, and referrals to outside resources. 


Hkdent enrichment activities 


iORi schools had special classes (Le. danceK after-school programs, and/or extracurricular activities. Promise Academies 
were also to have an extra hour at the end of the day designated for enrichment, as well as Saturday field tips (had not 
Inippened as of January 20 III 


Imaller learning environments 


Inkse included smaller class sizes, high school academies, and in two schools, a school wihin a school as part of their 
mavioral support system. 


Mnt engagement and 
lommunity outreach activities 


Schools and SACs planned Bach to School Night, ''Coffee with the Principal,'’ parent workshops, volunteer opportunities for 
pnnts, statt neighborhood walks, and family cookouts. 


lome contact 


^achers, counselors and other school staff called home {for positive and negative reasonsl met with parents/guardians, 
pri newsletters home, and made home visits. 



I Widespread: Implemented with some success in aM Renaissance Schools 
I Shared: Implemented with some success in more than half of Renaissance Schools 
Occasional/Rare: Implemented in fewer than half of Renaissance Schools 



1. Additional social services and behavioral support staff helped address student needs and 
provided the opportunity for adult-student relationships. 

All schools received added resources for social services and behavioral support staff. While parent 
ombudsmen and student advisor positions were common across all Empowerment Schools, 

Promise Academies had the added support from a full-time nurse, a full-time resource specialist, and 
a half-time social worker. In addition, the student-to-counselor ratio in Promise Academies was the 
same or better than in other Empowerment schools. An extra counselor was provided to Promise 
Academies if their student-to-counselor ratio approached the range that would normally warrant an 
additional counselor. Charter-managed schools all had multiple social and behavioral supports in 
place, including contracts with outside agencies. One SAC chair from a charter-managed school 
observed: 

There are more support services^ outside resources^ outside partnerships [than last year]. Psychiatric 
evaluations are done quicker. Pehavior^ emotionaly and psychological problems are being addressed 
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quicker^ and resources being made available that were not there before. They are doing home visits. 

We have too often shoved those issues under the carpet until it is too late. 

2. Having a significant number of non-teaching adults present in the schools appeared to 
reduce discipline problems. 

The increased adult presence was apparent to us in our school observations. 'Tt’s really about the 
adults making themselves present in the hallways and even outside during dismissals,” said one 
principal. ''There are a lot more people who [the students] can talk to, a lot more eyes out watching 
for smaller infractions,” said a school leader at a different school. We also heard from teachers that 
these non-teaching staff provided important support for their instruction by being available to spend 
time with students who misbehaved in class. 

3. Strengthening school-parent-community ties was a goal and a challenge for most 
schools. 

School leaders across school types expressed the importance of engaging parents and community 
members in their schools, and a number of stakeholders reported that involvement had increased 
this year. Interview subjects described a variety of efforts to build school-parent-community ties. 
Figure 5 identifies four approaches to parent and community engagement that emerged from our 
interviews and observations. 

Despite the Renaissance Schools’ efforts, interviews repeatedly revealed that strengthening school- 
parent-community ties was difficult and not as prevalent as stakeholders would have liked. In some 
schools, teachers complained that parents were not on board with the higher expectations the school 
imposed on students and families. As one teacher said, "I don’t know if parents were really prepared 
for everything that was required of them.” Other staff reported low participation in parent 
workshops. One factor contributing to this challenge was raised by two Promise Academy 
principals, who were unhappy with their ombudsmen’s efforts to engage parents and wished they 
could have hired a new person into this position. 
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Figure 5 Four Approaches to Parent and Community Engagement 



Approach 




escriptian 


Schools* 


Service Approach 


^us on providing social senricosto students and families. They 
^en had a room designed as a resource center for parents and 
la mi lies, and had school leaders who aiticulated a goal that the 
Khocl be a "one stop shop" that offered a variety of services. 


kchaiter-managed schools 
1 Promise Academy 


parent Volunteers Approach 


ibeus on providing parents with opportunities to volunteer (i.e. in 
Elassroomsor as cafeteria manltors).Ihey typically had a cere of 
parents who were regular volunteers in the school. 


^Promise Academies 


kchievement Approach 


ms on parents as supporters of student academic progress. 
Sent act with parents was largely school -based and emphasized 
■gu 1 a riy updating pa rents on student behavior and academic 
lerformance. 


1 charter- managed schools 


Integrative Approach 


heus on positioning schools as active members in the 
Eom mu n ity. 1 ntegrated com mun ity a nd f a m 1 ly into school lit e. Thejj 
nmunicated this value to students, parents and community 
nembers in a vanety of ways. 


It charter-managed school 
1 Promise Academy 



^ The classification of schcQis is based on our qualitative analysis of interviews, observations, and decunrients. We did not have 
sufficient data on parent and community engagement on two Promise Academies to suggest the most appropriate classification, 
and they are therefore missing from the figure. 



Establishing a Sense of Safety 

All Renaissance Schools put in place interventions designed to increase safety. As outlined in Figure 
6 , all 13 schools enforced a uniform policy, which, according to staff and SAC chairs, helped 
establish order, increased student confidence, and improved student behavior. ''You are dressed up, 
you look a Httle more presentable, you act differently,” explained one counselor. AU 13 schools also 
put in place routines and procedures that were to be practiced regularly school-wide, but at some 
schools, these routines were changed multiple times during the fab, undermining the goal of 
establishing a structured and predictable environment. 

Figure 6 also shows that leadership at all but a few schools articulated the importance of clearly 
communicating behavioral expectations and ensuring that they were consistent school-wide. 
Expectations were presented both verbally and through identical posters that appeared in 
classrooms and hallways. As one staff member told us, "It’s about consistency, and giving the 
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students as much structure as possible.” In addition, nearly all the schools used rewards to positively 
reinforce students’ good behavior and traditional consequences — including in- and out-of-school 
suspensions, and, less often, disciplinary transfers — to discipline unacceptable behavior. We found 
some evidence that a few schools of both types were also using non-traditional consequences 
including restorative practices and a school-within-a-school. Below Figure 6 we discuss how the 
seven interventions described in the figure were implementation across schools. 



Figure 6 Interventions for Establishing a Sense of Safety 



Intervention 




Ijlorms 



II schools emphasized uniform compliance as important. A number provided resources (i.e. extra ties) when family 
■nomic situations made it difficult to abide by a strict uniform poficy. 



P 



nsistent routines and 
icedures 



I 



ise included clearly communicated and consistent arrival, dismissal and clas transition procedures, as well as regularly 
iheduled assemblies or “town hall” meetings. 



^oof-wide beiiavioral 
ixpectatlons 



iehavioral expectations were consistent schoof-wide and were clearly communicated. In contrast, a few schools appearedlSf 
illow teachers more autonomy in developing cl ass room -level rules. ' 



iHhoof-wide behavioral reward 

IS 



^sitive behavior was reinforced through informal affirmation (i.e. high fives} and through formal rewards (i.e. public 
necognition, new privileges, concrete gifts). In several schools, staff awarded - or subtracted - points or “dollars” to 
Itudents throughout the day. 




n-schoof and out-of-school suspensions. Notably, one charter-managed school did not suspend any students (in the first 
larking period) - see “schoof within a school” below. 



Disciplinary transfers 

Restorative practices 
Sclool within a school 



Promise Academies reported fewer disciplinary transfers than in prior years (first marking period), and the other charter- 
managed schools reported zero. One charter manager was contracting with an alternative schoof in order to transfer 
students in the future. 

These are strategies that focus on restoring relationships, rather than solely punishing students. 

At one charter-managed schoof, students identified for disruptive behavior were transferred to an academy occupying one 
floor of the school building, run by an outside contractor. The academy followed the same curriculum and similar procedures 
as the rest of the school, but with greater structure. 



I Widespread: Implemented with some success in aM Renaissance Schoois 
I Shared: Implemented with some success in more than half of Renaissance Schools 
Occasional/Rare: Implemented in fewer than half of Renaissance Schools 



1. Five schools (four charter, one Promise Academy) stood out for having school-wide 
systems rather than fragmented interventions. 



These five schools implemented their set of climate-related interventions as a coherent, school-wide 
system, giving teachers and students a sense of order because they could know what to expect from 
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one day to the next. These schools consistently reinforced their behavioral expectations with 
rewards and consequences, and a structured set of routines and procedures. As one teacher 
described it, ''There’s been a large push by the administration to make the kids understand that these 
things are not okay, and that there won’t just be individual teacher consequences but there will be a 
school-wide consequence.” A teacher at a second school echoed this sentiment: "It is definitely not 
a place where if you go with one teacher, you can get away with it, so that consistency is a huge 
factor.” 

Two factors may have contributed to the success of these five schools in implementing well- 
integrated school-wide systems for managing behavior. Charter managers (and, in one case, an 
outside contractor) with established models for behavioral support system had an advantage when 
compared to other school managers and leaders, who had to invent and modify their behavioral 
support systems after the school year had already begun. Additionally, schools that completed their 
hiring process sooner had more time before the beginning of the school year to orient teachers and 
foster their buy-in. We heard repeatedly that teacher buy-in was essential to establishing the 
consistency necessary for a school-wide behavioral support system to function. 

2. Climate at the Promise Academies was affected by the late rollout of the “Promise 
Academy Way.” 

Promise Academy principals and assistant principals reported that they had difficulty establishing 
strong systems, in part because of the late rollout of "the Promise Academy Way,” a portfolio of 
norms and procedures developed by the District for the Promise Academies, which was introduced 
in late November 2010. One principal explained: 

The only thing that happened^ though^ is that now we have a binder of the Promise Academy Way^ 
which actually needed to be developed before — last year, really, before we started the program. 

Because now, once again, we have to do things that are thrown on us in the middle . . . [after] school 
has started. 

Creating a Positive Physical Environment 

The Renaissance Schools made efforts to improve their school climate by making changes to the 
school’s physical environment. As described in Figure 7, we observed new paint in aU 13 schools, as 
well as visual materials that intended to communicate consistent school-wide messages. Most 
schools made additional improvements to their physical plant, sometimes with the help of non- 
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District funding. Below Figure 7, we highlight three findings related to the physical appearance of 
the Renaissance Schools. 



Figure 7 Interventions for Creating a Positive Physical Environment 


Intervention 


Description 


|bw paint 


|li schools freshly painted at least some classrooms and hallways. A number used bright, warm colors. 


Bonsistency of messaging 


bhool used posters and other visuals to reinforce certain words and phrases (i.e. the Promise Academy Pledge or 
■Excellence. No Excuses”), often promoting school-wide values and norms, high expectations, and college-going. 


]ther improvements to physical 
plant 


^lese included new or additional lighting, new furniture, and removal of unused material from neglected spaces. 



I Widespread: Implemented with some success in aM Renaissance Schools 
I Shared: Implemented with some success in more than half of Renaissance Schools 
Occasional/Rare: Implemented in fewer than half of Renaissance Schools 



1. Making noticeable improvements to the school buildings was a prominent early strategy 
in all 13 schools. 

Warm, bright environments were noticeable in many of the Renaissance Schools. In some cases, 
physical improvements were already underway prior to the Renaissance Initiative: One charter- 
managed school opened in a brand new facility, and one Promise Academy boasted a brand new, 
much-improved Hbrary. We heard from school leaders, particularly in the charter-managed schools, 
however, that it would have been helpful to have access to their assigned building earlier in the 
summer; many didn’t gain access until August. 

Two factors contributed to the physical improvements to schools. First, at Promise Academies, we 
heard that the District gave these schools special attention and, as one staff person said, ''When you 
became a Promise Academy, you became a priority, so you got your air conditioning and your heat 
fixed.” Second, at least three of the four charter managers used funding from other sources to 
supplement District-allocated funds, which allowed them to make additional improvements, such as 
purchasing new furniture. 

2. The physical environment of the schools reflected a college-going focus. 
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Banners, posters, and college pennants decorated hallways and classrooms, which emphasized that 
college -going behavior was a goal for students at Renaissance Schools. Promise Academy teachers 
were required to post the name of their alma mater and their degree(s) outside their classroom 
doorways, and we observed similar practices in several charter schools. In a number of schools, 
homerooms were each named after universities — usually prestigious ones — and one school in 
particular planned to take students on trips to visit the universities for which their homerooms were 
named. 

3. The use of posters in schools reflected a consistent messaging strategy that aimed to 
communicate consistent values, norms, and expectations, but was not always popular 
among teachers. 

The District’s Promise Academy office and two of the charter managers each provided their 
respective schools with a standard set of posters that appeared throughout their hallways and 
classrooms. These posters communicated messages related to school values, norms, behavioral 
expectations, consequences, rewards, and/or test-takings strategies. Most of them also carried the 
Promise Academy or charter manager’s logo in one corner — essentially displaying the school’s 
^Trand.” 

The posters were intended to contribute to instructional coherence and a single school culture by 
communicating consistent messages school-wide. However, several Promise Academy teachers in 
particular expressed frustration with the large number of required posters and felt that the District 
was placing too much emphasis on them. One, for example, said, ''We have a milUon and one things 
in our rooms. I don’t think that helps the kids. It just looks Hke clutter.” 

IV. Attendance, Lateness, and Suspensions 

a. Attendance . One indicator of improvements in cUmate and student engagement was the increase 
in average daily attendance (ADA). During the first marking period, all but 13 schools saw an 
increase in ADA, when compared to the previous two years. ^ As is evident in Figure 8, the 
mean ADA increased in Empowerment schools district-wide, but the increase was greater in the 
charter-managed schools and Promise Academies. "Our attendance is higher than it has been 



^ The one charter-managed school with a lower ADA in 2010-11 was an outlier, reporting a decrease in ADA from 90% to 85%, and is not included in 
Figure 8 because of the significant effect it has on the overall mean for charter-managed schools. 
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probably in a decade,” said one Promise Academy principal. ''Something is going right. The kids 
want to come to school. I think they’re seeing that someone cares.” 



Figure 8 Mean of Schools' Average Daily Attendance, 
First Marking Period 




2008 09 School Year 
(Detare Renaissance initlauve) 

2009-10 School Year 
(Delare Renaissance inltlauve) 

I 2010-11 School Year 




N= G Charter-Managed (1 outlier omitted}, 6 Promise Academies,^ 100 Other 
Empowerment 

Source: School District of Philadelphia, Mastery Charter Schools, 

Universal Companies, ASPIRA, and Scholar Academies 



b. Lateness . As Figure 9 shows, the charter-managed schools and the other Empowerment 

schools, on average, saw no significant change in lateness between 2009-10 and 2010-11, while 
the Promise Academies saw a noticeable increase. This trend is due to a marked increase in 
tardiness at three specific Promise Academies. Several of these principals raised high levels of 
tardiness as a concern. 
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2008-09 School Year 

(beta re Renaissance inltlauve) 
2009 10 School Y&ar 
CDeiare Renaissance inltlauve) 

2010-11 School Year 



N= 6 Charter-Managed, 6 Promise Academies, 100 Other Empowerment 
Source: School District of Philadelphia, Mastery Charter Schools, 
Universal Companies, ASPIRA, and Scholar Academies 



c. Out-of-school Suspensions . Out-of-school suspensions reflect, to some degree, (1) the extent to 
which unruly behavior and other infractions affected school climate and (2) the extent to which 
schools used suspensions as a consequence over alternative interventions. However, because 
schools do not consistently suspend students for the same reasons, and because — as some 
teachers told us — principals will sometimes err against suspending students, their schools’ 
statistics are more favorable, and the data should be interpreted with caution. 
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N= T chaiter-manageEl, 6 Promiie AEademies 



SOURCE: SEhDol District of Philadelphia, Mastery Charter Schoals, Universal Companies, 
ASPIRA, and Scholar Academies 



2008 00 
School Year 
(tefnrg Renaissance 
Initiative} 

2009 - 10 
School Year 
(ImfDre Renaissance 
Initiative) 

2010 - 11 
School Year 



Figure 10 shows the suspension rates at each of the 13 Renaissance Schools in the past three school 
years. One charter-managed school (School M) suspended almost 25% more students in the first 
marking period in 2010-11 than during the first marking period in the prior year, while another 
(School J) saw a marked decrease — from 14% of students suspended to zero. We heard from 
principals at two schools with increases in suspensions, including School M in Figure 10, that this 
was an area of concern, and that they were taking steps to reduce their suspension rates. 

Overall, there was significant variation in suspension rates among the charter-managed schools in 
particular, which suggests that these schools had different disciplinary poUcies in use. While the 
Promise Academies were required to follow the same disciplinary poUcies and procedures as aU 
other schools in the District, it was not clear the extent to which the charter-managed schools also 
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followed the District’s Code of Student Conduct, or whether they were allowed more flexibility in 
developing their own disciplinary policies. 

V. Recommendations 

The Renaissance Initiative in 2010-11 operated on the assumption that low academic achievement 
was, in part, the result of negative school climate characterized in prior years by low expectations 
and morale, undisciplined student behavior, and inadequate, unattractive facilities. As such, all 13 
schools made concerted efforts to establish interventions that would improve relationships, safety, 
and facilities. Our data suggest they had varied success. While we cannot explain the variation 
between schools with certainty, we do have some evidence to suggest that not all schools began the 
year on equal footing. The differences appear to be partly attributable to (1) differences in when 
teacher hiring was completed at each school, (2) the extent to which a system of cUmate-related 
interventions was in place from the first day of school, and similarly (3) whether the school leader or 
charter manager had prior experience with implementing a behavioral support system, or whether 
they had to invent and modify their system through the fad. With these contributing factors in mind, 
we propose the following recommendations to continue to improve school climate in future years of 
the Renaissance Initiative. 

1. The District should ensure that student performance and special needs data is available 
to schools, including charter-managed schools, well before the school year begins. 

At minimum, charter managers should have early access to District data and special education 
paperwork for those students who attended their '‘match” school in prior years. 

2. The District and charter managers should focus early on establishing a school-wide 
system of behavioral support. In order to do this, we recommend that the District: 

• Create a school-wide strategy for establishing a positive climate at the Promise 
Academies in advance of the school year. This would allow principals and teachers 
the time necessary to be oriented to the system and consider how it integrates into their 
school context, rather than having to introduce new interventions partway through the 
faU, as happened in 2010-11. 
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• Lengthen summer orientation for Promise Academy teachers in order to give 
sufficient time to both instructional and behavior support systems. All teachers 
should receive a well-developed orientation to their school’s behavioral expectations, 
including details of how these would be communicated, enforced, and rewarded to 
further develop shared understandings and buy-in. 

• The District and the charter managers should closely examine the differences in 
disciplinary policies used across schools, particularly in charter-managed 
schools. There may be some lessons to learn from the wide variation in the use of 
suspensions at charter-managed schools. 

3. Promise Academy principals and charter managers should have access to their assigned 

school buildings well before the school year begins. 

Earlier access to the school buildings would allow principals and charter managers more time to 
evaluate and plan for improvements to the physical plant of the schools. This may mean finding 
alternative locations for summer school and other summer activities that use the building. 

VI. Future Research 

Climate indicators can be an important benchmark of school improvement. As such, it will be 
critical to continue to track changes in climate at Renaissance Schools. Research that focuses on 
climate issues can also produce a set of best practices around school-wide behavioral systems that 
can help guide reforms aimed at climate change in schools throughout the District. In addition, 
future research should examine changes in student enrollment at Renaissance Schools. Some charter 
schools were attracting new students from their catchment areas, and it will be important to learn 
whether they, or the Promise Academy schools, lead to an increase in the number of students these 
schools are serving. Future research should: 

• Continue to focus on the resources, supports and practices necessary for establishing and 
sustaining a positive school culture and improving school safety; 

• Examine the success of schools in developing a school-wide system of behavioral support; 

• Analyze interim climate outcomes, including attendance, tardies, suspensions, and serious 
incidents; 

• Continue to monitor student enrollment. 
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School Advisory Councils in Philadelphia's Renaissance Schools: 
Start Up and Early Implementation 

March 2011 



1. Introduction 

School Advisory Councils (SACs) are a central aspect of the Renaissance Schools Initiative, 
Philadelphia’s school turnaround model. SACs are unique to Philadelphia; at the national level, 
parent and community engagement has been largely absent in discussions on school turnaround.^ 
For this reason alone, they are important to watch closely. 

SACs are designed to address the absence of parent and community engagement in recent School 
District of Philadelphia reform efforts. Their purpose is to give parents and community a voice in 
their schools, and thereby earn their buy-in to the proposed changes. SAC members are charged 
with building closer community/ school connections and have input into school programs and 
procedures. But perhaps more striking, they are designed to boost accountability: although advisory in 
nature, the SACs are charged with reporting to the central office on the fidelity of reforms at their 
schools, and on the school’s progress in improving student outcomes. Their function is especially 
notable in relation to the charter-managed schools: they create a mechanism for accountability 
between the charter managers and the District that does not exist in any other charter school’s 
relationship to the District. Figure 1 illustrates the overall design of the SACs: their intended 
composition, service requirements, and responsibilities. 



^ Baroody, K. (2011). Turning around the nation’s lowest performing schools: Fire steps districts can take to improve their chances of success. Washington, DC: Center for 
American Progress; Herman, R., Dawson, P., Dee, T., Greene, J., Maynard, R., Redding, S., and Darwin, M. (2008). Turning round chronically lowperforming 
schools: A- practice guide (NCEE #2008-4020). Washington, DC: National Center for Education Evaluation and Regional Assistance, Institute of 
Education Sciences, U.S. Department of Education. Retrieved from http://ies.ed.gov/ncee/wwc/publications/practiceguides. 
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Figure 1. District Guidelines for the School Advisory Councils 



Composition of SACs: 

• 7-21 members, including two student members in high schools 

• 51% of members should be parents 

• Other members can include representatives from local community, business, 
economic-development, and faith-based organizations, elected officials, community 
residents, educators, and/ or college or university representatives. All community 
stakeholders must service or work with families of the school. 

• SAC officers should include an elected chair, vice or co -chair, and a secretary 

Service: 

• Annual elections, with members serving a two-year term. 

• Vacancies filled through an appointment of an elected alternate 

• Monthly meetings 

Roles and Responsibilities & Bylaws: 

• Each SAC writes its own bylaws, modeled on a guide provided by the District 

• Councils are to focus on school improvement and student achievement and submit 
regular reports to the District 

Sources: School District of Philadelphia. (2010). The School Advisory Council handbook: A resource guide for the school 
community. Office of Parent, Family, and Community Engagement & Faith-Based Partnerships, School District of 
Philadelphia. (2010). Updated School Advisory Council Development (&T£cruitment Timeline [Handout]. 



Although it is too early in the life of the SACs to determine their effectiveness, we did see 
differences in their early development. Some that started slow in spring 2010 had picked up 
momentum by winter 2011, while others that had started strong were experiencing a falHng off of 
activity by winter 2010. Different trajectories were often related to variation in: leadership and core 
membership; clarity about purposes, goals and authority; and access to adequate guidance, training, 
and resources. 

This brief presents results from a larger research project conducted by Research for Action (RFA) 
for the Accountability Review Council that focuses on several aspects of the early stages of the 
Renaissance Schools Initiative from March 2010 — January 2011: 

• School Advisory Councils 

• Student Enrollment and School CUmate; and 

• School Leadership and Staffing. 
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Results for each of these topics are summarized in a research brief. An introductory chapter 
provides an overview of the larger research project, and a conclusion summarizes our 
recommendations for the Renaissance Schools Initiative as a whole as it continues to be 
implemented and expanded.^ 

In the remainder of this brief, we provide a progress report on the creation and early activities of the 
SACS. We include the methodology (see Figure 2); a timeUne of the start-up and early 
implementation of the SACS; a taxonomy of the SACs based on their early development; and initial 
successes and challenges in three key areas we have identified as important to the early development 
of school councils. The brief concludes with a set of recommendations for strengthening the SACs. 

Methodology 

Figure 2. Data collection 

Data was collected for this brief in two rounds: March — August 2010, which focused on the 
start up and early activities of the SACs; September 2010 — January 2011, which focused on the 
implementation of the SACs in the first months of the Renaissance schools. The data analyzed 
for this brief includes: 

• 15 interviews with SAC chairs or acting chairs, 3 with SAC vice chairs, 4 with SAC 
members, 14 school principals (2 in one school), 4 charter managers, 5 school-based 
parent ombudsmen and 2 parent liaisons, and 10 central office staff, and 1 consultant to 
the Central Office; 

• Observations of 5 SAC meetings and 3 District SAC orientations and trainings; 

• An RFA Survey of SAC chairs; and 

• Review of SAC orientation materials, a sample MOU with charter managers, the SAC 
Handbook, and sample SAC by-laws. 

Timeline: Start-Up and Early Implementation 

In February 2010, the District invited parents, community members and school staff to apply for 
SAC membership. SACs began their work in March 2010 and it continued into the 2010-2011 
school year. A summary of their start-up and early implementation timeline and activities can be 
seen in Figure 3. 



2 The full set of briefs can be found at http://www.researchforaction.org. 
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Figure 3 Timeline of SAC Start Up 
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A Taxonomy of the Renaissance School SACs 

Overall, a snapshot of the SACs in early winter 2011 showed that they could be characterized in 
three different ways: Active SACs, SACs In Process, and SACs in Suspended Development. (See 
Figure 4 for a description of the characteristics of each.) These characterizations, however, are fluid: 
although they may appear to be along a developmental continuum, we caution that a progression 
from one level to another is not a given, and that achieving a speciflc level of development is not 
necessarily a permanent status. These characterizations are not meant to imply a measure of 
effectiveness, because it is still too early in their functioning to make such a judgment. Instead, this 
taxonomy provides a picture of how well the SACs have been able to establish themselves, and how 
they have begun functioning during the early months of their formation. 



Figure 4 An Emergent Taxonomy of the SACs 
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I^endod Development describes SACs whose activities had been disrupted by changeover in their chair or ieader- 
ftp. a iack of participation; and/or unresolved tensions between SAC members and their piinicpal or charter manager. 



II. Early Successes and Challenges 

As the timeHne in Figure 3 shows, the SACs were formed after the announcement of which schools 
would be Promise Academies, and which would be matched with an external turnaround team. This 
was a turbulent time in the District; many parents and communities members were uncertain about 
how these changes would affect the governance, staffing, and climate of their schools. While some 
were excited about the possibilities, others were angry or worried. It was in this heightened 
environment of possibilities and tensions in which the SACs took shape and began their work. 

In this section, we examine the early successes and challenges of the SACs in the three key areas that 
are most related to the development and functioning of these entities in the long term: leadership 
and core members; the SAC’s roles and responsibilities; and the degree to which the SACs had 
access to resources to carry out their goals. 
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Leadership and Core Members 

1. SAC Chair Characteristics 

As Figure 5 shows, as of January 2011, nine SAC chairs had been in place since the SAC was 
formed. However, three had significantly shorter tenures. Two identified as ''acting” chairs. SUghtly 
more than half (7 of 13) of the chairs identified themselves as parents or guardians of children in 
their school. 




N=7 Charter- Managed, 6 Promise Academies 
Source: Research for Action SAC Chair Survey 



2. SAC Member Meeting Attendance 

There was wide variation in the number of times a SAC had met since September 2010: 
some SACs met just a couple of times, while others met as frequently as three or four times 
a month. Figure 6 shows that nearly half of the SACs have 10-19 members attending most 
meetings. However, SAC chairs reported that participation could vary widely from meeting 
to meeting, with as few as five members to as many as 30 attending. 
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Figure G Estimated Attendance of SAC Members at 
Meetings, as of January 201 1 
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N= 5 Charter-Manaied, 6 Promise Academies 
Sojrce: Researoh for Action SAC Chair S jrvey 

3. SAC Parent Participation 

Reaching the required 51% parent participation has been a particular challenge for some SACs. In 
interviews conducted in late fad 2010, we asked SAC chairs (and in one case, a school principal) 
about the level of parent participation on the SACs. Six reported that they met the 51% majority, six 
reported they did not, and one was unsure. 

In February 2010, when parents and community members first appUed to be SAC members, anyone 
who appHed was accepted. The District’s decision to be inclusive generated a broad sense of 
community involvement in the process. As one SAC chair observed, she had ''seen and heard the 
excitement around change [to the school] in the community . . . the attention [to] the students, into 
what is happening in the school,” which resulted from their community meetings around the 
matching process. In a number of cases, however, the inclusive process led to non-parents 
outnumbering parents, undermining the District goal of having 51% parent membership on every 
SAC. The District urged SACs that did not have 51% parents to recruit more parents. Despite 
frustration with the extra work this required, many did and most SACs reported success. In some 
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cases, however, SACs solved the problem by distinguishing between voting and non-voting 
members, so that all votes had 51% parent participation. 

4. SAC Membership Longevity 

By the faU of 2010, almost every SAC chair reported a falling-off in membership, which created the 
need to recruit again, especially parents. As one SAC co-chair reported in November 2010, ''We stiU 
do not have parent involvement and you can’t really have a SAC without parents.” 

On the charter-managed school side, many thought that membership attrition was largely due to 
burn out — the result of very heavy time demands during the spring matching process. Others 
thought that a lack of communication between the District and SACs during the summer, after each 
school was matched with a charter school operator, created confusion about the future purpose of 
the SACs, and in doing so, contributed to membership loss. 

On the Promise Academy side, the District held an August event, thanking SAC members for their 
work, and then required new elections in the fall, which some believed contributed to the challenge 
of sustaining a core group and majority parent participation. Those who were already on the SAC 
could apply again, and be reelected, but as one newly elected SAC chair explained, this directive 
discouraged some participants. 

I understand they [the SAC] had some things in place last year and they had been working 
diligently through the summer, hut the school board came in this year and said everything had to be 
redone. And I guess probably through frustration, some people kind of backed away. So a whole 
new committee had to be formed. 

Most Promise Academy SACs complied, but some resisted the directive and simply proceeded to 
meet. "Actually we just said we weren’t going to do it. ... Because that cuts off our continuity. It 
interrupts our process. We didn’t want that to happen, so we collectively said no, we didn’t want to 
do that.” 

5. Motivation and Commitment of SAC Members 

a. Many SAC chairs were motivated by their desire to contribute to the well-being of their local 
community and its children, and they often attributed the same community-mindedness to other 
SAC members. 
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SAC chairs frequently identified themselves as long-time members of a school’s community, and 
half were a parent or guardian of a child in the school. They saw one benefit of their participation as 
the well-being of their child, but they also frequently mentioned the welfare of other children, or the 
longer-term development of their neighborhoods. As one Promise Academy SAC chair explained, 
'T’m an alumni, graduated from [this school] in ’79. My mother and father also went to [this school]. 
I’m a member of the community and an interested parent.” Another who had lived in her 
community for 47 years and was a local pastor and business owner told us: 

I was the school police officer over at [the school] and because of my community activism I noticed the 
need for a strong voice advocatingfor the school and community. So students would have 
opportunities for adequate and mainstream education. . . in order to propel them to be productive 
members of society. . . . You must engage the community. They will carry the banner for you and be 
the watchful eye. (Charter-managed school SAC Chair) 

These SAC chairs and others like them also reported that SAC members were motivated by their 

community commitment. For example, one commented, the SAC members are ''committed 

because these are people from the community. . . . [they are interested in] how we can better serve 
the community and the kids.” (Promise Academy SAC Chair) In a similar vein another remarked, 
"We hope the school will be the center of our community for the near future and the far future. So 
the community is actively involved.” (Promise Academy Acting SAC Chair) 

b. SAC chairs from both the Promise Academies and charter-managed schools used similar words 
to describe SAC members: "energized,” "committed,” "enthusiastic,” "amazing,” "hopeful,” and 
"diHgent.” 

Across the board, SAC chairs appraised their members highly. For example, when we asked SAC 
chairs for words that described members, one SAC chair reflected: 

A.marfng We really want to see the school succeed. That’s number one ... Hopeful We want 
children to get the better education that they deserve and we are ensuring that it happens. JTiligent — 
in regard to the task we were charged with ...on being an active working group. (Charter- 
managed school SAC Chair) 
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Understanding of Goals and Roles 

1. Relations between principals and SACs, and SACs and charter managers, were generally 
positive. 

Most principals reported attending SAC meetings, although they were not formal members. In some 
cases, charter managers attended instead of, or in addition to, the principal of a charter-managed 
school. In only one case, in a charter-managed school, did neither the principal nor the charter 
manager attend with regularity. The SAC meetings were not the only contact between SAC chairs 
and the principals. Many SAC chairs reported that because they were in the school regularly (often 
as a volunteer) they had frequent informal exchanges with the principal. This was true of the school 
where the principal did not attend the SAC meetings as well. 

2. Some principals and charter managers expressed doubts that SAC members understood 
their role and/ or had the capacity to carry out their monitoring responsibilities. 

A positive personal relationship, however, did not mean that some principals and some charter 
managers did not have doubts about the role of the SACs. For example, one principal of a charter- 
managed school beHeved that while his SAC requested data, its members did not know how to 
analyze data, and that it was the same data that he and the District were looking at anyway. He 
questioned the District’s motive for creating SACs, wondering if the district was trying to be able to 
say they are providing ''empowerment” without really doing it. "You’re making it seem like they are 
doing something and they’re not,” he told us. He also commented that the SAC had no resources, 
so they could not solve problems any better than he could. Another principal from a Promise 
Academy questioned the capacity of the SACs to interpret the data at all, stating, "We are asking 
sometimes — not ah of them, some — unskilled, untrained, sometimes unprofessional (r/V) people to 
take on some skilled professional tasks without training.” 

Several principals expressed doubt about the influence of the SACs. For example, one charter- 
managed school principal stated, "They [the SACs] operate much more like a governing body, even 
though they’re not, but they are kind of led to beUeve they were,” while a Promise Academy 
principal commented, "So for some reason they got into this grandiose idea that they’re in charge. 

So I have to kind of back them up and let them know I am in charge here, so my idea of them is 
that they support us and whatever we need to do.” 
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Not every principal was uncomfortable with or unsure about the role of the SACs. For example, 
several reported understanding the importance of SACs as partners watching over reforms. 

Thejj help us to evaluate progress towards our goals-holding us accountable to what we said we were 
going to do. The members we have on the SA^C have been part of this community for 20, 30, 40 
years and some are parents to students here. . . . They keep us accountable, but this is our 
community and we want to see these things happen too. Those are the things we want to see also and 
we have them to support us. 

3. Most SAC chairs saw themselves as critical players within a complex system of 
school support. 

Most SAC chairs interpreted their function as supportive and focused on improving the school, and 
less like a ''watchdog” or dominating force. In fact, many saw themselves as a "liaison” that ensured 
communication among aU the players. The following statements by SAC chairs reflected the 
orientation we found most common. 

[ I see the SAC] to be an intermediary group or network between the district, principal and school 
The SAC functions as one part of three in a sort of checks and balance system. If they [the principal 
and teachers] have any issues we try to work them out and can bring issues to the District. 

(Promise Academy SAC Chair) 

IfyouPe concerned about whafs happening with the children and the school, how can the community 
and parents better serve? We work hand in hand. . . . WePe here to help make the school better . . . 

The only way we can do that is if we as a community — not just staff and not just the parents, but 
also people who live in this community, alumni of the school, if we all involve ourselves, it will work 
out better for the children. (Promise Academy SAC Chair) 

Several SAC chairs believed that in addition to what the District prescribed, they had a commitment 
to strengthen their school in other ways. For example, a Promise Academy SAC chair told us there 
were things that the SAC would like to initiate itself, including fundraising because they had no 
Home and School organization, setting up a welcoming parent room, better connecting the parents 
and children, and increasing parent participation on the council. 
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4. Central Office staff believed that the most important role of the charter-managed school 
SACs was its focus on keeping the schools, district and charter school managers 
accountable. 

Central Office staff working with the charter-managed schools saw a dual accountability role for the 
SACs: monitoring the charter managers, and monitoring the District — to be sure both parties kept 
their promises and commitments. The Memoranda of Understanding (MOUs), which the District 
issued in August 2010, were a tool to guide the SACs and charter managers in this process. As one 
Central Office staff member explained: 

Dr. Ackerman said m didn^t give away these schools. They are still our neighborhood schools. This 
[charter] team is leading the turnaround hut we want to be there and to hear, and the SAC is that 
role: to make sure the implementation of Renaissance will work. We are checking along the way and 
not waiting to the end of each year to check-in . . . and the SAC is really key. 

Another Central Office staff member involved with the charter school managers and SACs referred 
to the SACs as ''the eyes and ears about what is going on. They are the temperature check.” 

Central Office staff also pointed out times in which the SAC had held the District accountable, 

especially around facilities issues. As one staff member explained, "They are in the middle so they 

are keeping everyone honest.” Another commented that the SACs "advocate where they can 

support the turnaround team and hold the district accountable. . . . We are hearing it directly. We are 

not getting a call just because one entity wants it. It is 'They [charter manager] want it, SAC wants it 
?? 



5. The role of the Promise Academy SACs was less clear. 

The Promise Academy SACs did not have as clear a monitoring role as the charter-managed school 
SACs, and one Central Office staff member reported that a future challenge will be to make them 
more meaningful. As this staff member reflected, 

SACs are a big area of concern. How do we connect their work to this overall [Promise Academy] 
model? I know [the District’s Office of Parent^ Family^ Community Fngagement^ and Faith-based 
Partnerships] and the parent ombudsmen are very involved with them, but how connected are they to 
us [the Promise Academy office] and to the instructional side of things? 
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This leader went on to explain that it was important to better define the role of the SACs because 
'h . . right now we go to them for certain things [school action plan and budget] and then other times 
I don’t know, it is up to the school to engage them or not.” In other words, although the Promise 
Academy SACs were intended to give input to the school action plan and school budget, their 
authority was unclear. A formal mechanism did not appear to exist for the circulation of their 
recommendations back to the District’s Promise Academy office, and what influence they had at the 
school level appeared to be at the discretion of the principal. 

Access to Resources, including Training, to Carry Out Goals 

1. Many SAC members believed they should have received a budget and resources. 

SAC chairs from both Promise Academies and charter-managed schools beUeved that sustaining 
membership and carrying out the work of the SACs would be easier if they had a budget for food, 
childcare and other needs, as well as for their activities. As one charter-managed school SAC chair 
explained: 

Many SMC members felt we were spending 5-10 hrs a week with no stipend or incentive, fust a free will 
offering of our own time. . . and we felt we were giving an exorbitant amount of time^ with nothing in 
return. One of the things they should do is to give incentives to SMC members so we can say to parents. 

We are having a pi^^a party; there will be door prices. ’ That will help get the parents involved. ” 

2. SAC chairs said they and their members needed more training. 

The requirements of SAC members were substantial. In order to fulfill their monitoring role, SAC 
members went on school walkthroughs, examined data, and observed classrooms, halls, and other 
public spaces. In some cases, they were invited to attend sessions where teachers were reviewing 
student data. However, SAC chairs reported that they did not believe the training that they and their 
members were receiving was adequate. Some noted that they had professionals on their SACs who 
could help them in some of their tasks. And while many acknowledged that the District had held 
some orientations and trainings, many chairs believed that they and their members needed more 
training to be able to carry out their responsibilities. 

The opinion of one Promise Academy Acting SAC chair was a strong exception to this general rule. 
She beUeved that she and the other SAC members at her school had received ah the training they 
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needed, most likely because, as she observed, her school’s SAC participated in trainings in record 
numbers. 

3. District supports for SACs varied by the type of school to which they were attached. 

a. Support for the Charter School SACs . The charter-managed school SACs have been supported 
by the Office of Charter, Partnership and New Schools through start-up and early 
implementation. Two staff members — one assigned to existing SACs, and one hired in the fall 
to support new SACs — attended every SAC meeting, provided all trainings, and were available 
to answer questions on demand. As one of these staff members explained to us, they thought it 
was important to continue their intensive support to the SACs because, 

l^ong-terniy we debated what the role of the District support would be with the SA^C. We created 
these entities and thej are supposed to report in four years so we caAt just let them go. We need to 
have some consistency in membership , understanding of the role and strong leadership as we go along 
the way. For them [SAC members] to invest so much timCy the District needed to invest the same 
amount of time. ...To show this is valuable work. 

b. Support for the Promise Academy SACS . The District’s Office of Parent, Family, Community 
Engagement, and Faith-based Partnerships (OPFCEFP) provided oversight and support for 
Promise Academy SACs during the Summer 2010 start-up phase. The school-based parent 
ombudsman was also charged with support for the SACs, but the understanding of what that 
meant varied, with some ombudsmen being very involved, others not, and some confusion 
about whether the parent ombudsman could be a SAC member. 

In summer 2010, the District established its Office for Promise Academies, and that office included 
a ''Promise” parent ombudsman for aU Promise Academies. He provided support to the school- 
based ombudsmen, but only a small part of that support concerned the SACs, as only a fraction of 
the work of the school-based parent ombudsman was to support the SACs. While the school-based 
parent ombudsman attended all or most SAC meetings, the central office Promise parent 
ombudsman did not. For the Promise Academy SACs, as for all other SACs in District schools, 
OPFCEFP arranged most trainings, although the Promise parent ombudsman sometimes tailored 
training to the needs of the Promise SACs. In late fall 2010, the Promise parent ombudsman 
position in the Central Office turned over, and the new ombudsman was still defining her 
responsibilities. The staff of the Office of Charter, Partnership and New Schools offered to be 
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involved in her training, with the notion that it would be beneficial to bring greater alignment 
between the SACs in the Promise Academies and charter-managed schools. 

III. Recommendations 

Creating SACs was an unfamiliar task for the District. In addition, the SACs were created in a 
climate charged with hope and tension. Many involved with their formation pointed out that the 
plan for them was being developed simultaneously with their start-up and early implementation. 
Starting from scratch, needing to implement quickly, and inventing as they go made the early 
months of SAC formation especially demanding, stretching District capacity as well as the capacity 
of many SAC members. However, there were encouraging signs as well. The majority of the SACs 
were either fuUy-functioning or in the process of moving forward, and many SAC participants were 
reported to be engaged and committed. Below, we make several recommendations designed to 
strengthen the SACs and their role in the Renaissance Initiative. 

1. The District should create conditions conducive to building a stable core of SAC 
members. 

Specific suggestions include pacing the work required of SAC members, maintaining close 
communication, and assessing requirements that might lead to a disruption of participation. 

Lessons learned about how to sustain SAC participation wiU be critical to the future of the present 
cohort of SACs and to future SACs; the fact that the District will not be '‘inventing along the way” 
should help to stabilize the process of SAC development. 

2. Provide SAC chairs and members with more training and support. 

Many of the tasks SAC members were being asked to fulfill were new to them. Some found 
themselves relying on professionals among SAC members to help with tasks. The literature on 
school councils points out that training at school sites, and often by individuals who are independent 
of a District, is crucial to building the kind of cohesiveness, autonomy, and skills needed to make 
groups Uke SACs effective. 

3. Provide principals and charter managers with more training and support in how to work 
with SACs. 
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Principals and charter-managers alike need to understand how SACs’ input can contribute to 
educational practices and to accountability. It cannot be assumed that principals or charter managers 
are able to build collaboration with non-educators. This type of professional development is needed 
for the SACs to build the kinds of partnerships with principals that studies on school councils 
identify as critical to their effectiveness. 

4. The Promise Academy SACs would benefit from a single source of Central Office 
support that is dedicated to making certain the SACs function well. 

Support for the Promise Academy SACs was distributed among a number of Central Office staff 
and a parent ombudsman at the school level. The broad distribution of support meant that no one 
person had primary responsibility for the SACS, and it also led to a lack of clarity about their role. 

5. Provide SACs with the resources needed to carry out their activities. 

SACs were volunteer organizations which gave many parents and community an entry point to 
supporting school reform. Yet SAC responsibilities require considerable time and effort. Many SAC 
chairs believed it would be easier to attract and sustain SAC members if they had a budget for food, 
childcare and other necessities. In addition, a few wished they had a budget for activities, such as 
printing and/ or holding community events. Without such a budget, some were making plans to 
fundraise. 

6. Conflict and tension should be anticipated, and the District should have in place 
mechanisms for working through differences before problems debilitate and/or 
delegitimize either the District or the SAC. 

Whenever there are multiple sources invested with authority — even if some are advisory in nature — 
there are bound to be moments of difference, tension and conflict. There was also evidence of some 
conflict between principals and SACs, which has slowed the development of some of the SACs. 

The District needs to identify means through which conflict can be mediated and productively 
turned into problem identification and problem solving — before power struggles erupt. Apparently, 
such positive conflict resolution has occurred between at least one SAC and charter manager, but it 
has not been the rule. 
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In addition to a means for resolving conflict, there should be a clear guide and set of expectations — 
ahead of time — for the instances when disagreements cannot be resolved. 



IV. Future Research 

The SACs are an aspect of the Renaissance Schools Initiative that sets Philadelphia apart from 
turnaround school efforts across the country. As such, it wiU be important to continue to examine 
whether and how they have an effect on the success of the initiative. This study began what could 
productively be a longitudinal study of SACs in Philadelphia. As the SACs mature, future research 
should: 

• Continue to focus on the resources and supports necessary for establishing and sustaining 
the SACS; 

• Identify the factors and conditions associated with successful SACs, as well as those that 
inhibit SAC success; 

• Determine the contributions that SACs make to school turnaround; 

• Examine what effect the SACs have on broad-based community involvement in education 
and neighborhood revitalization. 



These briefs on the Renaissance Schools Initiative were authored by: 

Eva Gold, Ph.D., Senior Research Fellow, Research for Action 

Deborah Good, M.S.W., Senior Research Assistant, Research for Action 

Claire E. Robertson-Kraft, Institute of Education Sciences Fellow at Research for Action 

M. Kate Callahan, Ph.D., Research Associate, Research for Action 
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School Leadership and Staffing in Philadelphia's Renaissance Schools: 

Start Up and Early Implementation 

March 2011 



1. Introduction 

The U.S. Department of Education made school leadership and staffing a core focus of turnaround 
efforts, requiring schools to replace the principal and at least 50% of teachers, provide appropriate 
instructional supports, and allow a governance structure with more autonomy for the principal over 
staff selection.^ The turnaround approach assumes that school culture and practice can be changed 
by providing new principals with the autonomy to select their teachers.^ 

The School District of Philadelphia’s Renaissance Schools Initiative reflects a similar theory of 
action. Accordingly, the district has implemented a number of interventions designed to strengthen 
leadership, put in place committed teachers, and ensure that staff has the tools and supports needed 
to improve instruction. This research brief examines these efforts to improve school leadership and 
staffing in Philadelphia’s Renaissance Schools. 

At this stage of the initiative, we do not have enough evidence to make claims as to whether the 
interventions have led to the kind of leadership and instruction that will impact student learning and 
achievement. However, our data do suggest that changes in leadership, composition of the staff, and 
instructional systems have occurred, and that the changes have contributed to variations in staff 
response across schools. We draw from this analysis to offer several overarching recommendations 
for improving the effectiveness of leadership and teaching in Renaissance Schools and to suggest 
areas for future research. 



^U.S. Department of Education (2009). School improvement grants; Vinal rule. Retrieved from http:/ /www2.ed.gov/legislation/FedRegister/finrule/2009- 
4/121009a.html 

2 Murphy,}., & Meyers, C. V. (2008). Turning around failing schools: Teadership lessons from the organisational sciences. Thousand Oaks, CA: Corwin Press; 
Calkins, A., Guenther, W., Belfiore, G., & Lash, D. (2007). The turnaround challenge: Why America s best opportunity to dramatically improve student achievement lies 
in our worstperforming schools. Boston, MA: Mass Insight Education & Research Institute. 
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This brief presents results from a larger research project conducted by Research for Action (RFA) 
for the Accountability Review Council that focuses on several aspects of the early stages of the 
Renaissance Initiative from March 2010 — January 2011: 

• School Advisory Councils; 

• Student Enrollment and School CUmate; and 

• School Leadership and Staffing. 

Results for each of these topics are summarized in a research brief. An introductory chapter 
provides an overview of the larger research project, and a conclusion summarizes our 
recommendations for the Renaissance Schools Initiative as a whole as it continues to be 
implemented and expanded.^ 

Methodology 

Figure 1. Data Collection 

This brief focuses on school leadership and staffing, and is based on data collected in two rounds. In 
our analysis, we draw on both quantitative and qualitative data collected from a variety of sources. 

Start Up (March — August 2010): 

• 7 interviews with school principals and assistant principals 

• 6 interviews with charter managers 

• 2 interview with Central Office staff 

Early Implementation (September 2010 — January 2011): 

• 13 principal surveys 

• 26 interview with school principals and assistant principals 

• 32 interview with school leaders (i.e. counselors, instructional coaches) 

• 14 new teacher focus groups (total of 62 teachers) 

• 11 returning teacher focus groups (total of 24 teachers) 

• 33 classroom observations 

• 7 observations of school-based teacher professional development 

• 1 observation of a Promise Academy principal meeting 

This data is supplemented with human resources data on the characteristics of the teaching force in the 
2008-09, 2009-10, and 2010-11 school year, in all Renaissance Schools and other Empowerment 
Schools, which serve as a set of comparison schools. 



3 The full set of briefs can be found at http://www.researchforaction.org. 
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II. School Leadership 

Ensuring that Renaissance Schools have strong leadership in place was a cornerstone of this reform 
model. Below we examine several key dimensions of building effective school leadership: (1) 
experience and vision of principals, (2) systems for distributing leadership, and (3) processes for 
supporting and monitoring principal practice. 

Principal Experience and Vision 

1. New principals were put in place for 10 of the 13 Renaissance Schools, and many 
Renaissance School principals were new to the principalship in general. 

Ten of the thirteen principals hired were not leaders in their schools in the 2009-2010 school year. 
As Figure 2 illustrates, none of the principals in any of the Renaissance Schools had ten or more 
years of experience, though they all had prior teaching experience, many within the District. One 
Promise Academy principal was replaced by a member of the Central Office support staff in 
October for failure to meet district expectations. 




N=7 Charter- Managed, 6 Promise Academies 
Source: Research for Action Principal Survey 
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2. Promise Academy principals had more experience than the principals in charter- 
managed schools. 

Five of the seven principals in the charter-managed schools had two or fewer years of experience as 
a principal, whereas only one of the Promise Academy principals fell into this category. Three of the 
six Promise Academy principals had six to nine years’ experience as a principal compared with only 
one of the seven charter principals. 

3. All principals had a vision for turning around their respective schools; however they 
differed in their ability to create a positive mission-oriented school culture. 

All principals were committed to high expectations for all students and most expressed that their 
long-term vision was to ensure that students were prepared for college. However, they varied in their 
ability to invest teachers in a shared mission. In focus groups with both new and returning teachers 
at aU of the Renaissance Schools, teachers communicated that the support of the leadership at their 
school influenced their level of morale and the overall school culture. 

Teachers in four charter-managed schools reported feeUng very supported by leadership in their 
work in the early months of schools. These teachers, such as the one below, communicated that 
leadership had helped to create a shared positive culture: 

As a teacher y resource-wise there’s nothing else I need from leadership... It’s just a different sense of working 
here. Everyone seems to love it here and it’s more fun when you’re with people who are enjoying the kids and 
it’s very positive. 

Conversely, in several Promise Academies and charter-managed schools, teachers conveyed 
frustration, sharing that the administration had cultivated an ''us versus them” school culture. The 
teacher stated that, "the environment here is reactionary. You don’t know until you mess up and get 
in trouble.” 

Systems for Distributing Leadership 

1. Support positions were established to distribute leadership responsibilities. 

Both the Promise Academies and charter-managed schools established leadership teams, including 
assistant principals, school-based instructional specialists, deans, master teachers, climate managers 
and parent liaisons. Principals clearly recognized that a traditional model of a principal and an 
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assistant principal was insufficient to support the rapid change required in a turnaround effort. A 
charter principal expressed this need for distributed leadership: ''To be successful, we’re going to 
need more people than just the principal and AP to make decisions.” 

2. Significant numbers of new leadership staff posed both opportunities and challenges. 

In about half of the schools, teachers expressed appreciation for the additional support that 
distributed models of leadership offered. However, many principals commented that while they 
supported a distributed management approach, it was difficult to implement in an environment with 
so many new staff who had not previously worked together. In some schools, this appeared to result 
in a lack of coherence. As a teacher in a Promise Academy noted of her school, "One drawback may 
be there might be too many dispersions and too many people going around and they are trying to 
implement too much at one time.” 

Support and Monitoring Processes 

1. Centralized systems were created to support principals, though some were slow to 
develop. 

The District and charter managers offered a wide range of supports for Renaissance School 
principals. Supports typically included weekly walkthroughs and regular meetings with principals in 
other Renaissance Schools. In general, principals said that they felt supported in their work. "If I 
have questions, they support me. If I need training, they give it to us. They’re very supportive of 
what we do. We’re definitely not in this alone,” remarked one principal. 

However, many Promise Academies principals shared that early in the school year, structure was 
lacking, as many of the systems for discipline and instruction were being developed as the year 
progressed. For example, it was not until November that principals received the Promise Academy 
manual, detailing discipline and other school-based procedures, and all said the document would be 
incredibly useful moving forward. As one Promise Academy principal noted, "We now have a more 
clear approach as to what the mission is and we are now working from the same playbook.” 

2. Principals in charter managed schools reported more autonomy over non-hiring 
decisions than Promise Academy principals. 
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In some charter-managed schools, principals had been given the authority to develop the vision and 
mission, allocate funds, and institute discipline and instructional poUcies that were appropriate for 
their particular school context. One principal remarked, ‘hhey took the handcuffs off so you can do 
what you want to do.” In contrast, several Promise Academy principals felt constrained by 
centralized mandates, which led to feelings of frustration among some members of leadership and 
staff: 



We have been trying to develop a model for the school^ hut have had to change because the district now wants 
things uniform. It would have been helpful to have known what that uniformity was before beginning to 
develop our own model (Principal in a Promise Academyj 

Differing issues and initiatives will play out differently in each school and the schools should have the 
flexibility to address those issues as such. I think there is a significant overabundance of micro-management 
from above that is hampering our ability to fight key issues. (Teacher in a Promise Academyj 

III.Teaching Staff 

Establishing a strong, committed teaching staff is a core strategy of the Renaissance Initiative. In this 
section, we examine changes in the demographic characteristics and composition of the teaching 
workforce in turnaround schools and use qualitative data sources to explore teachers’, as well as 
school and District leaders’, perceptions of staffing changes. 

Recruitment and Selection Processes 

1. Promise Academies engaged in new teacher selection processes, which gave principals 
the autonomy to hire their own staff. 

In Promise Academies, a standardized process for selection was established by the Central Office. 

All candidates were to be interviewed by a site selection committee, consisting of multiple 
stakeholders — i.e. parents, teachers, and administrators — and then observed during a 20 minute 
demonstration lesson. Though multiple stakeholders were involved in the process, the principal held 
the ultimate responsibility for making the final hiring decision. 

2. Principals appreciated the opportunity to select their teachers. 



AH Renaissance School principals appreciated the autonomy to select their teachers, indicating that it 
gave them the opportunity to build their own team: 
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When you go to war^you want to go to war with your soldiers^ not somebody else’s. This was just a wonderful 
opportunity . . . to see if in fact it will be successful if an administrator picks his own staff. (Promise 
Academy Principal^ 

3. Charter-managed schools employed either a local or national approach to recruiting 
teachers. 

In the first pathway, charters began recruitment efforts only after they were officially selected to 
manage a school, and as a result, recruitment efforts were mainly local. In the second pathway, 
charters had already developed business plans for growth and engaged in raising funds to support 
that growth, which enabled them to take the risk of hiring staff before the match had been finalized. 
For these charters, recruitment efforts were national in scope. 

4. Promise Academy principals and charter managers sought committed, energetic 
teachers, and expressed excitement about staffs potential. 

Across both charter-managed schools and Promise Academies, principals indicated that they were 
looking for candidates who possessed specific traits — commitment to the mission, energy and 
passion about teaching, a good fit with the team, and the ability to build relationships with students 
to engage them in the learning process. A Promise Academy assistant principal provided her 
perspective on the site selection process: ''We’re looking for people who are committed and willing 
to go above and beyond what the Promise Academy is even asking for.” 

Over the summer months, we consistently heard from principals in both Promise Academies and 
charter-managed schools that they felt positive about the commitment of their staff. One charter 
manager shared that: "In terms of alignment with our mission and their level of energy — because 
turnaround requires a lot of energy — I feel really good about who we have.” 

5. A compressed timeline made the teacher selection process challenging. 

A rushed timeline made the process of staff recruitment and selection challenging. Given the large 
number of force-transfer employees, the District Human Resources department instituted a "hiring 
freeze" on aU new hires beginning May 5, 2010, which effectively closed the site selection process 
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district-wide until the displaced teachers found positions."^ The hiring freeze was not lifted until 
August, at which point the process was opened up to external candidates.^ By the time schools were 
matched with charter-providers (or the Promise Academy hiring process had begun) in May, many 
current teachers had already sought new positions, leaving a large number of inexperienced teachers 
in the recruitment pool. 

Even in late July, several Promise Academies had significant numbers of teacher vacancies. Though 
this was a trend across all Promise Academies, District officials shared that it was particularly acute 
for certain types of schools — in some middle and high schools and schools with many vacancies to 
fill, for example. Though some charter-managed schools had the financial capacity to start the hiring 
process prior to the match, even these principals and charter providers reported that staff was not 
hired as far in advance of the beginning of the school year as desired. 

Teacher Demographics 

The profile of teachers shifted considerably across the Renaissance Schools. Figure 3 summarizes 
the characteristics of teachers in both Promise Academies (N=6) and charter-managed schools 
(N=7) in the 2010-11 school year, and compares each of the school models against the 
Empowerment Schools (N=100), which are similar in both demographics and achievement level, 
but were not part of the Renaissance Schools initiative this year. Statistical significance is reported 
for the differences between the three types of school models (Promise v. Charter, Promise v. 
Empowerment, and Charter v. Empowerment). Below we highlight the most striking findings. 



Socolar, P. (2010, May 6). A wrench in the site selection process: No new teachers allowed. The Philadelphia Public School Notebook. 
5 Phila. schools need 100 new teachers. (2010, August 26). CBS Phillj. 
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Figure 3 Teacher Demographics: Comparison of Promise Academies, Charter- 

Managed Schools and Empowerment Schools, as of November 1, 2010 




Renaissance Schools 



Promise 

Academies 





other 

Empowerment 

Schools 



Statistical Significance (Scheffe) 



Promise V. I Promise v. I Chaiterv. 
Charter I Empowermem I Empewermeni 



Average Percent Fully Certified 
Teachers 


67,0% 


64.6% 


88.9% 


Average Percent Intern Certified 


20.1% 


11.6% 


6.8% 


Average Percent Emergency 
Certified 


12,9% 


1.9% 


4.2% 


Average Percent Not Certified 


0 


21.9% 


0 


Average Years of Teaching in SDP 


4.0 


4.0^ 


9.0 


Average Age of Teachers 


34.2 


28.1 


40.9 


Percent Teachers New to SDP 


42,5% 


34,4%^ 


8.0% 


Percent Teachers Returning from 
2009-10 School Year 


24,1% 


5.5% 


76.8 


Percent Teachers White 


54,0% 


75.4% 


65.2 




Indicaies Sclieffe post hoc ciiterion of signfficance at p<.01 

^ Significance is not reported because the retfuested data was 
unavailable for three chatter- managed sciools in 2010-1 1 



1. There were few returning teachers in most of the Renaissance Schools. 

Only 5.5% of staff returned to charter-managed Renaissance Schools, and 24% of staff returned to 
Promise Academies in the 2010-11 school year. Three charters did not have any returning teachers, 
while only one had more than 10% of returning teachers, at 26%. In comparison. Empowerment 
Schools had a 77% retention rate. 

2. In most Renaissance Schools, teachers reported that very few existing teachers even 
reapplied for their positions. 
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We heard from returning teachers that others had wanted to stay in the school, but were unable to 
take the risk that they would not be offered a position given the delay in the selection process. In 
other cases, returning teachers said that the changes were not well communicated to existing staff, 
many of whom distrusted the process and therefore decided not to seek reassignment. 

3. The percentage of fully certified teachers in both the Promise Academies and charter- 
managed schools was significantly lower than the percentage at the Empowerment 
Schools. 

Figure 3 illustrates that 67% of Promise Academy teachers were fully certified , as were 65% of 
charter-managed teachers. In contrast, 89% of teachers were fully certified at the Empowerment 
Schools in the 2010-11 school year. 

4. The percentage of fully certified teachers decreased in both the Charter-managed and 
Promise Academy schools. 

As Figure 4 illustrates, differences in the percentage of fully certified teachers emerged in 2010-11, 
the first year of the Renaissance Initiative. During the two years prior to the Renaissance Initiative 
(2008-09 and 2009-10), the percentage of fully certified teachers was stable across all three school 
categories, ranging from 87% to 90%. However, during the 2010-11 school year, the percentage of 
fully certified teachers in the Charter-managed schools fell by 25%, and by 30% in the Promise 
Academies. In contrast, the percentage of fully certified teachers in the Empowerment Schools 
remained stable across these school years. 
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Figure 4 Mean Percent of Teacher Certification, as of November 1, 2010 
% of Teachers Charter-Managed Schools Promise Academies Other Empowerment Schools 



90 




2008-09 2009-10 2010-11 2008-09 2009-10 2010-11 2008-09 2009-10 2010-11 



Fully Certified 
I Intern Certified 
I Emergency Certified 
Not Certified 



N= 7 Charter-Managed, 6 Promise Academies, 100 Other Empowerment 

Source: School District of Philadelphia, Mastery Charter Schools, Universal 
Companies, ASPIRA, and Scholar Academies 



* Gray shades denote percentages 
prior to Renaissance 
Initiative 



5. Charter-managed schools experienced a 22% increase in teachers who were not certified. 

The percentage of intern-certified teachers also rose, from 7% in 2009-10 to 12% in 2010-11, as 
can be seen in Figure 4. 

6. Promise Academies did not employ any teachers lacking certification, but the 
percentage of teachers with intern or emergency certification rose. 

When compared with the previous two school years. Promise Academies in 2010-11 increased 
the percentage of teachers with intern certifications from 8% to 20%; and the percentage of 
teachers with emergency certification rose from 5% to 13%. 
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7. Teachers in the Renaissance Schools are less experienced and younger than those in 
similar comparison schools. 

Figure 5 shows that on average, teachers in Promise Academies and charter-managed schools in 
2010-11 had four years of teaching experience in the District, compared to nine years of experience 
among teachers in Empowerment Schools. Additionally, 43% of teachers in Promise Academies and 
34% of teachers in charter-managed schools were in their first year teaching in the district, 
compared with 8% first-year teachers in the Empowerment Schools. As Figure 6 depicts, teachers 
in both types of Renaissance Schools were also considerably younger than those in Empowerment 
Schools. These differences were a significant departure from prior years. 



Figure 5 Mean Years of TeacKing Experience in the District, 
as of November 1, 2010 




2008*09 School Year 

{be^fore Renaissance lnidati¥e) 
2009^10 School Year 

•(before Renaissance lnidati¥e) 

2010*11 School Year 




H= 7 Chanei-Manaeed (08-09 and 09-10), 4 Chaiter-Manased (10-1 1}*, 
& Premise Academies (All Years}, 100 Other Empowerment [All Years) 

Source: School District [if Philadelphia, Mastery Charter Schools, 
Universal Companies, ASPIRA, and Scholar Academies 

^Requested data unavailable far 3 charter-managed schoals in 201 0-1 1 
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2008*09 School Year 

(before Renaissance Inidative) 

2009*10 School Year 

(before Renaissance IniUative) 




2010-11 School Year 



N= 7 Charter-Manae&d (OS-09 and 09-10), b Charter-Managed (10-1 I Tr 
6 Premise Academies (All Years), 100 Other Empowerment (All Years) 

Source] SchccI District ef Philadelphia, Mastery Charter Schools, Universal 
Cotnpanies, ASPIRA, and Scholar Academies 
‘Requested data unavailable for 3 charter-managed scheels in 2010-1 1 



8. The facial composition of the Renaissance Schools teaching staff changed, but 
differently for charter-managed schools and Promise Academies. 

Charter-managed schools had an increase in the percentage of white teachers (from 57% in 2009-10 
to 75% in 2010-11) and a decrease in the percentage of African-American teachers (from 37% in 
2009-10 to 19% in 2010-11). As demonstrated in Figure 7, these trends did not hold in Promise 
Academies, which saw a decrease in the percentage of white teachers (from 63% in 2009-10 to 54% 
in 2010-11) and an increase in the percentage of African-American teachers (from 30% in 2009-10 
to 37% in 2010-11). In comparison, the racial composition of teachers in the Empowerment Schools 
remained constant between the 2009-10 and 2010-11 school year, with 65% white teachers and 28% 
African-American teachers. 
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AfriDan 

American 

White 



Note: Because <3% of teachers were Asiar, Native American , or Other, these categories are not included. 
N=7 Charter-Managed, 0 Promise Academies, 100 Other Empowerment 

Source: School District of Philadelphia, Master? Charter Schools, Universal Companies, ASPIRA, and Scholar 
Academies 



Latino 

* Gray tones denote percentages prior to Renaissance Initiative. 



Teacher Culture and Collaboration 



1. Teachers in all schools demonstrated a strong work ethic and a commitment to their 
students. 

According to a teacher at a charter-managed school, ''you have to have the belief that students can 
achieve no matter what background they come from.” Teachers and principals asserted that, to 
achieve these ambitious goals, the work of teachers in Renaissance Schools required additional 
effort, flexibility, patience, and a relentless pursuit of results. In the words of a Promise Academy 
instructional coach, a successful Renaissance School teacher is ''beyond 9-5, a team player, open to 
different ideas, always growing, learning, and reflecting.” 

2. Staff in all schools cultivated strong collaborative relationships, though the nature of 
collaboration differed. 

The type of collaboration varied considerably across both Promise Academies and charter-managed 
schools. 
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a. In several charter-managed schools and Promise Academies, leadership created protected 
time for teacher collaboration on a weekly basis and teachers reported using this time 
effectively to share successes and brainstorm solutions to challenging situations. 

b. In the remaining schools, teachers reported that though time for collaboration existed, it was 
not always preserved or used efficiently and as such, teachers developed their own systems 
for working together, often outside of school hours. 

3. The presence of a significant number of new teachers was seen as a challenge by more 
experienced teachers. 

A teacher at a charter-managed school echoed a common perspective we heard across returning 
teacher focus groups, that ''you can be the most dedicated first year teacher but you’re just not going 
to be as effective.” As the year progressed, many returning teachers suggested that new teacher 
energy was waning, with one remarking that "Aow is the time of year when it’s burnout time.” 

Though more experienced teachers recognized that the high level of energy brought by new teachers 
was important, they beHeved that the desired goal should be to strike a balance between new and 
experienced staff, which would help create a more supportive professional teaching culture. One 
teacher at a Promise Academy shared his perspective: 

We also lost a lot of great teachers. You have to have some real good anchors ifjou want to turn a school 
around. I mean new teachers bring a lot of good energjj but it needs to be 50! 50. New teachers can draw 
from their experience. 

IV, Instructional System 

In this section, we discuss trends in instructional practices across schools, and the systems 
established to focus on improving practice. Figure 8 uses a color-coding system to indicate the 
prevalence of strategies across all Renaissance schools. 
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Figure 8 Interventions for Instructional Focus 


Intervention or 
Strategy 


Description 




knchmarh assessments and 
[ata systems 


to periodically moritor student progress 


Icepe and sequence for 


HI to bold psce and scaffold inst ruction 


^urricular focus 


Reused on reading and math achievement 


Etti suppo rt for struggl i n g 


bMM during school hours {pull-outs, oo-teachrng, small group instruction} and after hours {oitended day and Saturday ^ 
iKhocIl 


^Ams for monitoring 
teacher performance 


bnriWI rubrics for measunng teacher practice and leadership positions for monitoring pertormance 


Orientation for new staff 
■embers 


Introduced new staff members to enp^ations and curricula 


leaching model 


Dnu^oped coaching models., where teachers were frequently observed and given t^dhack or instructional improvement 


honsistent classroom 
■Hrance 


^dardized classroom appearance, with rules, procedures., and other instructional expectations posted 


Mniired and objective- 
|!riven lessons 


^uired teachers to submit lesson plans with consistent oh jeotrve-d riven structure 


Dalause to guide changes in 
practice 


Utilized collaborative structures to examine data and establish priority areas for instructional focus 



I Widespread: Implemented with some success in all Renaissance Schools 
I Shared: Implemented with some success in more than half of Renaissance Schools 
Occasional/Rare: Implemented in fewer than half of Renaissance Schools 



Below, we highlight findings related to strategies that emerged as strengths or challenges in 
establishing an instructional system in the following areas: (1) data and curricular initiatives and (2) 
systems of evaluation and support. 



Data and Curricular Initiatives 

1. Student achievement was frequently monitored across all schools through a benchmark 
assessment system; however, few schools were using data to drive changes in practice. 



All Renaissance Schools had systems for periodically collecting student achievement data, but we 
observed variation in teachers’ use of data to establish priority areas for instructional focus and 
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create action plans for modifying instruction. One charter-managed school principal described how 
data was used in her school to drive performance: 

So, ifs constantly looking at what kids should be learning, plan and teach, adjust your planning, predict how 
theyPe going to do on the assessment, planning and reteach, adjust my instruction, how did they do on the 
assessment, plan, teach, adjust my instruction. IPs a constant ycle. Looking at the data, teaching, data. 



Many teachers and principals believed that using data to inform instruction was an ideal process for 
data use; however, few schools had been able to put systems in place in the early months of the 
school year to facilitate these practices. 

2. Most schools had prescribed curricula focused on reading and math; however, the 
amount of flexibility in curricular use varied across schools. 

All Renaissance Schools had a clear scope and sequence for how standards should be taught during 
the course of the year, and with the exception of one school, curricula was centrally determined. The 
amount of flexibility to modify curricula, however, varied considerably across schools. Many 
teachers, in both Promise Academy and charter-managed school focus groups, expressed frustration 
with the scripted nature of the curriculum. One teacher said, ''There’s a lot more directives on what 
we have to do rather than just allowing us to use our knowledge of a teacher and what needs to be 
done.” 

Several charter-managed schools allowed for modiflcations in the pacing of curriculum. Teachers in 
these schools reported that they appreciated the autonomy to make modiflcations based on their 
professional judgment. However, in one of these charter-managed schools, the instructional coach 
shared that curricular flexibility was a challenge as well as an asset: 

I think our curriculum^ greatest strength is also its biggest weakness, which is this idea of a teacher created 
curriculum, that has that great investment piece, really be able to invest the kids and engage the kids in stuff 
that theyPe interested in and using that, but then it is also really time-consuming and difficult to do and to do 
well Our first year teachers who donP have experience with curriculum are really struggling because theyPe 
never done it before. 
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3. Lessons were objective-driven and focused on improving students’ performance on 
assessments. 

In all schools, teachers were required to submit lesson plans on a regular basis for review. In most 
schools, these plans adhered to a structured approach to designing lessons (i.e. getting students ready 
for instruction, direct instruction, checking for understanding and guided practice, independent 
practice and assessment). Teachers and principals in the majority of schools also described their 
efforts as focused on improving performance on assessments, though the emphasis on test-taking 
skiUs was more pronounced among some Promise Academies and charter-managed schools than 
others. To ensure that aU students met standards, extra academic supports were provided for 
students both during school hours (pull-outs, co-teaching) and after hours (extended day and 
Saturday school). 

Systems of Teacher Evaluation and Support 

1. Teacher evaluation systems in all schools were based on a framework for assessing 
instructional practice and incorporated both formal and informal observation. 

Though the specific rubrics used to assess instructional practice varied across schools, all 
emphasized objective-driven instruction and the importance of a positive classroom environment. 
Most systems relied exclusively on observational practices to evaluate teacher practice, though 
multiple types of data collection were used — i.e. formal observations, targeted observations on 
particular skills, and walkthroughs. One charter-provider also used student growth on assessments 
and principals’ ratings of teachers on a rubric detailing the schools’ core values. 

2. Despite similarities, the clarity of expectations and consistency of implementation of 
teacher evaluation practices varied considerably across schools. 

Teachers in schools managed by one of the charter providers reported that a strong evaluation 
system was in place that helped them to focus on improving instruction. They used the following 
phrases to describe the system: ''coherent,” "fair and consistent,” "straightforward,” "helpful and 
concrete.” Performance expectations were clearly communicated from the beginning of the school 
year and were consistently reinforced. A teacher at one of these schools stated, "There are no 
surprises. I know exactly what I’m supposed to be doing.” 
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Yet in several Promise Academies and charter-managed schools, many teachers shared that the 
system had not been in place from the beginning of the year and as such, felt like expectations were 
constantly in flux. One teacher said, ''There is a sense of not having a clear expectation of what is 
happening on a day-to-day basis, but also being held to a standard which was not fully explained to 



3. Feedback from teacher evaluation was rare and not always focused on instructional 
improvement. 

This was particularly evident in several of the Promise Academies, where teachers consistently 
reported frequent monitoring, but noted that feedback in the early months of the school year 
focused more on classroom environment rather than instructional practice. 

4. The use of new structures to support teacher development also differed across schools. 

As mentioned above. Renaissance Schools developed systems of distributed leadership to provide 
instructional support and instituted common planning time to create a structure for collaboration. 
However, we observed signiflcant variation across schools in the time devoted to using these 
structures to improve teacher practice. 

a. In schools managed by one charter provider, instructional coaches were frequently in teacher 
classrooms and common planning time was focused on instructional improvement. Teachers 
at schools with consistently-implemented instructional coaching systems reported feeling 
very supported in their work 

b. In the majority of the remaining schools, however, we heard from teachers and school 
leaders that common planning time was often used for other purposes and that instructional 
support staff were overwhelmed with many other competing responsibilities. Teachers in 
these schools were more likely to communicate that they lacked the skiUs necessary to 
improve their instruction. 

Teachers, principals, and instructional support staff indicated that these differences originated at 
orientation. In some schools, orientation was instrumental in setting teachers up for success. One 
teacher in a charter-managed school stated, "Everything was given to you [at orientation] so that 
way, you had access to everything you needed.” 
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However, in other schools, teachers and principals reported that orientation contained too much 
information in a short amount of time, which led participants to feel overwhelmed. A principal at a 
Promise Academy said, '‘The orientation was like an over-immersion of information. It quickly 
introduced a high level of angst.” 

V. Recommendations 

1. The District and charter managers should start the teacher staffing process earlier. 

Starting and completing the staffing process earlier will enable principals to recruit new candidates 
that possess the skills and dispositions necessary to be effective turnaround teachers, as well as to 
expediently place all force-transferred teachers to minimize the negative impact on the overall 
system. 

2. The District and charter managers should develop a strategy for meeting the needs of a 
teaching force that is significantly younger, less experienced, and alternatively certified. 

The magnitude of staffing changes in both types of Renaissance Schools is significant and poses 
both opportunities and challenges. Developing a plan for productively managing these changes will 
help ensure that both veteran and new teachers have the support needed to be effective teachers and 
colleagues. 

3. The District and charter managers should provide differentiated support for principals to 
help them develop essential leadership competencies. 

The District and charter managers should utiUze their existing structures of support to focus on 
building principals’ skills in several areas that are particularly relevant for the work in Renaissance 
Schools, including how to set a clear vision, work with and inspire diverse stakeholders in realizing 
that mission, establish effective structures for professional collaboration, and leverage instructional 
systems and processes to improve practice. 

4. The District and charter managers should establish clear performance expectations and 
provide consistent feedback. 

Clear expectations for teacher performance should be established at orientation and structures 
should be in place to monitor progress toward goals and offer teachers consistent and meaningful 
feedback on instructional practice. 
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5. Principals should ensure that time is protected for professional development, to ensure 
that teachers can establish a strong professional culture focused on using data to drive 
improvements and spreading effective practice. 

Principals should ensure that time for teacher professional development is protected and to the 
extent possible, that instructional support personnel are able to spend their day working exclusively 
with teachers to improve their practice. Efforts should be made to develop strong collaborative 
structures, which recognize that instruction is not just about developing individual teacher skill, but 
also about cultivating the collective capacity necessary to bring about school-level changes. 

VI. Future Research 

Given the timing of this report, we were not able to examine whether the implemented interventions 
led to improvements in school leadership or changes in teacher practice and could only begin to 
suggest emerging trends in teacher satisfaction and morale. It is important that research continue to 
track these changes, and in future years explore the relationship between these changes and student 
achievement. Specifically, researchers should investigate the following: 

• Changes in composition and distribution of teacher corps. It is important for future 
research to continue to track the demographic characteristics of the teaching force in 
Renaissance schools to see if current trends persist over time. It is also important to examine 
the impact of the teacher selection processes on the redistribution of teachers across the 
district. 

• Trends in teacher turnover and satisfaction. Researchers should examine the individual 
characteristics of teachers who are most likely to leave their schools and the District, as well 
how certain school-based factors (such as model of turnaround, size, grade level, teachers’ 
satisfaction with working conditions) affect turnover rates in Renaissance Schools. 

• The impact of changes in staffing and school leadership on student achievement. 

Exploring the relationship between these interim changes and important student 
achievement outcomes will be critical to understanding the role that these factors play in the 
turnaround process. 
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Conclusion 

This research was conducted in the start-up months of Philadelphia’s Renaissance Schools Initiative. 
Findings and recommendations from this study focus on important lessons for mid-course 
correction with the initial cohort of Renaissance schools, and for the start-up of the next cohort of 
18 Renaissance Schools, which will open in fall 2011. We also believe the experience in Philadelphia 
with ""turnaround” has significance for other school districts working to change student outcomes in 
persistently low-performing schools. Studies on the effect of turnaround models on school 
improvement are still scant, and these briefs set the groundwork for investigating the key levers of 
change in Philadelphia’s turnaround effort, including identifying the important qualitative and 
quantitative indicators to track over time. The data collection for this study was completed in 
January 2011, just months into the first school year of the Renaissance schools, and it was 
completed too soon to examine student performance outcomes, which should be the subject of 
future studies. 

The Renaissance Schools Initiative was conceived and implemented at a time when the District had 
ample financial resources. The District had benefited both from increases in state funding and from 
federal stimulus dollars. The next round of the Renaissance Initiative will unfold in a very different 
financial era — one of austerity, with draconian cuts in central office staffing likely. Although 
Philadelphia’s superintendent has made it clear that scarce education dollars will be tilted toward 
low-performing schools, continuing to provide the kinds of extra supports that we found across all 
the Renaissance schools in this first round will be a challenge. This is a challenge other school 
districts are likely to face as well, and it will be important to learn how different districts manage 
financial pressures, while continuing to press for improvement in their persistently low-performing 
schools. 

Our research focused on school climate, school leadership and staffing, and school advisory councils 
— the three areas that we identified in our theory of action as the expected levers of change. Each of 
these areas is discussed separately in this report, because each area is distinct and has its own set of 
interventions, findings, and recommendations. But as the theory of action on page iv of the 
Introduction shows, these three areas should function as a dynamic, within a context of 
accountability. It is the synergy created by this dynamic, in conjunction with strong student and 
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teacher accountability, which is expected to lead to a dramatic improvement in student achievement 
in a relatively short time— two-to-three years. 

In these early months of the Renaissance Initiative, we found substantial variation among schools in 
their efforts to implement policies and practices in the key areas that we examined. This variation 
existed as much within the charter-managed and Promise Academy models as between them. We 
identified three overarching factors that contributed to this variation: rushed timeHne for start up, 
''inventing as you go”, and as a consequence of both of these, stretched District capacity. In 
addition, the District is at the helm of an increasingly complex array of public schools, with a range 
governance structures and school cultures. This "portfolio of schools” demands new ways of 
working with schools, which also can be taxing on the District’s capacity. Finally, we found that not 
all schools entered the Renaissance Initiative at the same point. Some charter managers had already 
planned for and raised money for expansion and the Renaissance Initiative became their 
opportunity. They could hire earlier and had more evolved teacher support systems and/ or 
behavioral systems. Other schools, both charter-managed and Promise Academies, were able to 
retain more returning teachers, which meant they did not have as many new teachers to support. In 
both cases, these schools were at an advantage and able to start up more easily than others. 

Each of the briefs in this report has recommendations pertinent to its particular focus. Here we 
suggest an overarching recommendation to facilitate the tracking of changes taking place in the 
schools, and which will allow future studies to better determine the relationship between new 
policies and practices and improved student performance. 

• The charter-managed schools and the District should agree on a common set of student, 
school climate and human resources variables to be systematically collected by all District 
and charter-managed schools, and that data should be housed in the District database. 

This would create new requirements especially for the charter managers, but would facilitate 
research that examines common elements across all Renaissance schools, and seeks to draw 
inferences around student improvement. It would also help the District maintain a consistent, 
comprehensive record of Renaissance School progress and performance. 

Finally, we suggest that research continue on the Renaissance Initiative and its relatively new reform 
model of turnaround. In the briefs, we have suggested research areas relevant to the three levers of 
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change— climate, leadership and school staff, and the school advisory committees. Here we suggest 
that future research also address additional overarching areas: 

• The effectiveness of the Renaissance Initiative in impacting student outcomes at Promise 
Academies, charter-managed schools, and other models used in future rounds of the 
initiative; 

• The relationship between the three levers of change, and the conditions necessary to 
implement and sustain successful Renaissance School; 

• The impact of the Renaissance Initiative on other schools and neighborhoods in the District 
that have /^^/been selected for turnaround, including facilities, resources and other supports; 
and 

• An examination of the relationship between charter management organizations (CMOs) and 
other entities that manage schools in the future and the District. The relationship is evolving 
as the District grants CMOs management of neighborhood schools — ^with greater autonomy 
than other District-managed schools and greater monitoring and accountability than other 
charter schools. 

Ultimately, the District and public will want to know which schools and/ or models are successful 
and why, and what District policies and practices are necessary to support and sustain high 
performing schools, as well as a high performing system of schools. Answering these important 
questions wiU be critical not only to Philadelphia, but also to school districts across the country. 
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